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ABSTRACT 

This bulletin explores the social, economic, and 
demographic trends that have contributed to the changing structure of 
the American family. Sections of the document discuss: (1) 
definitions of household and family; (2) types of families, including 
married couples with and without children and single-parent families; 

(3) living arrangements of children, young adults, and the elderly; 

(4) demographic data pertaining to marriage, and trends in marriage, 
divorce, and remarriage; (5) childbearing patterns, including issues 
of family size, teenage parents, unmarried mothers, and adoption; (6) 
the changing roles of wives, husbands, children, and grandparents; 
(7) the economic well-being of families, including a consideration of 
topics of family income, poverty rates, and income inequalities by 
social class, educational level, and race: and (8) the future of the 
American family. Numerous black and white photographs are included, 
and a reference list of 94 items and a list of 20 additional 
suggested readings are appended. (BC) 
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New Realities of the 
American Family 

By Dennis A. Ahlburgcmd Carol J, De Vita 
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The tamilv has changed so much in just 
a few decades that it is ditFiciiii for indi- 
\iduals and social institutions to keep 
up. Men and women who were raised in 
the 1950s and 1960s when tele\ision 
programs such iis "Ozzie and Harriet" 
and "Father Knows Best" epitomized the 
image of the American familv are now 
likelv lo find themselves in familv situa- 
ticms that look and fimcuon veiT differ- 



entlv. Families todav most likelv liave 
two or fewer children: there is a good 
chance that the mother is emploved 
outside the home: and the odds ol 
divorce before the children are grown 
are about 30-30. 

The breadwinner-homemaker 
model with husband and wife raising 
theuown biological (or adopted) chil- 
dren wiLs once the dominant pattern. 
Todaw inan\' familv forms are common: 
single-parent families (resulting either 
Ironi unmarried parenthood or di- 
vorce), remarried couples, immai ried 
couples, stepfamilies, foster families, 
extended or multigenerational families, 
and the doubling up of two families 
within the .same home. Women are just 
as likelv to be full- or part-time workers 
as f ull-time homemakers. 

If ordinary- people .someumes find 
themselves puzzled about how to re- 
spond to (or interpret) the new familv 
patterns, so are the experts. Family 
patterns are so fluid that the U.S. (Cen- 
sus Bureau has difficulty measuring 
family trends. Most large-scale, nation- 
ally representauve surveys cannot 
readily tell us what proportion of 
husband-wife families are stepfamilies; 
how adopted or foster<are children are 
faring; distinguish roommates from 
couples who are living together as un- 
married partners; or measure the ex- 
tent of familv support net\vorks for 
elderly persons who live alone. 

Workplace policies often lag behind 
the new familv arrangements, as the 
movement to [)ass "parental leave" or 
■'family leave" policies suggests. Familv 
health insurance, which is often pro- 
vided tlirough the workplace, mav cmer 
only married hu.sband-wife partners and 
their off-spring, not cohabiting couples. 
Gay and lesbian ad\ ocates have ques- 
tioned the faime.ss of these restrictions 
based on the premi.se that the li\ing 
aiTangemeuLS of gays and lesbians func- 
tion much the same wav as mairied- 
couple families. Stepfamilies mav en- 
counter a maze of bureaucratic red tape 
in tning to establish whose children are 
covered by which insurance policv. 
Familv law — parucularly the advent of 
no-fault divorce law. joint child cusiodv. 
and inheritance and estate planning — 
lias slowiv e\'olved to trv to accommo- 
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African-Americans are twice as likely to become parents while still in their teens as are whites 
or Hispanics. 



date the new fluidity of marital and 
family arrangements. 

As a consequence, few social institu- 
tions have received as much attention 
and scrutiny as die American family. 
The family unit forms the cornerstone 
for U.S. social policy, and the economic 
well-being of the family often serves as a 
barometer for measuring the well-being 
of the nation. Given the importance of 
the family, it is not surprising that cur- 
rent stadsdcs on the formadon and 
structure of American families have 
been viewed with alarm: 

• the marriage rate fell almost 30 
percent beuveen 1970 and 1990: 

• the divorce rate increased by nearly 
40 percent during this same period; 

• over one-quarter of all births in 1990 
were to unmarried mothers, compared 
with one in ten in 1970; and 

• about half of all children today are 
expected to spend some part of their 
childhood in a single-parent home. 

Demographic trends are key to this 
evoludon. Marriage, divorce, widow- 
hood, remarriage, and childbearing 
patterns have changed dramaticallv 
.since the 1950s and have radically al- 



tered the size and composition of the 
American family. Young people are 
marrying at older ages and more are 
foregoing marriage altogether. 
Marriage is less permanent. People 
are more likely to divorce, although 
remarriage rates are high. Women are 
having fewer children and generally 
waidng undl older ages to have them. 
But more births are occurring outside 
of marriage, and more children are 
being raised in single-parent homes. 
Intertwined with demographic factors 
are economic changes — the stagnation 
of men's wages, the loss of manufactur- 
ing jobs, increased competition in 
global markets — that have contributed 
to the difficulties of raising and sustain- 
ing families. 

This report will discuss the social and 
demographic trends that contribute to 
the changing composition and eco- 
nomic status of the American family. It 
will describe the various rvpes of fami- 
lies that are prevalent today and project 
their numbers into the future. It will 
trace the paths that lead to family for- 
mation (and dissolution) in terms of 
marriage, divorce, remarriage, widow- 



hood, and childbt'aring patterns, and it 
will explore the implications ot these 
trends for the changing roles ot women 
and men, as well as tor the social and 
economic well-being of children. 

The United Slates is not alone in 
experiencing such far-reaching demo- 
graphic change. Familv patterns in the 
United States retlect broad social and 
demographic trends that are occurring 
in most industrialized coim tries aroimd 
the world. Low marriage and fertilirv 
rates and high divorce and nonmarital 
birth rates are seen in man\' other in- 
dustrialized nations. Although even- 
country has its own social and political 
traditions, ,\inericans can learn impor- 
tant lessons by studying how other na- 
tions are responding to these changes. 
This report pro\ides crossnational com- 
parisons on several key demographic 
factors that help place U.S. trends in a 
broad, global context. 

Defining Households 
and Families 

The U.S. Bureau of the Census carefully 
disdnguishes between a household and a 
family. Households are defined as all 
persons who occupy a housing unit such 
as a house, apartment, single room, or 
other space intenoed to be living quar- 
ters. A household mav consist of one 
person who lives alone or several people 
who share a dwelling. A family, on the 
other hand, is two or more penson.s 

Figure 1 

U.S. Households, 1960, 1991, 2000 



related bv birth, marriage, or adoption 
who leside together. This definition 
does not measure family ties that extend 
bevond the immediate housing unit. 
Vet, familv members who li\e outside 
the home often help older ptople, 
voimg couples, and single parents 
maintain their independence and meet 
familv responsibilities, 

Wiile all families form households, 
not :.ll households are families imder 
Census Bureau detinilions. Indeed, the 
growth ot the nonfamily household 
(that is, persons who li%e alone or with 
imrelated indi\iduals) is one of the most 
dramatic changes to occur during the 
past ."^0 years. In 1960, 15 percent of all 
households were nontiamily households; 
bv 1991, !}() percent were nonfamily 
imits, and bv the vear 2000, 5\ percent 
may t)e nonfamily households (.see 
Figure 1). Nonfamily households are a 
diverse group. They mav consist of el- 
derly individuals who live alone, college- 
age youth who share an apartment, 
cohabiung couples, individuals who 
delay or forego marriage, or those who 
are "between marriages." While these 
individuals mav not reside within an 
officially designated family unit, most 
have family ties beyond their immediate 
hou.sehold. Wliat is more, given the 
aging of tlie U.S. population and cur- 
rent patterns of marriage, divorce, 
childbcaring, and widowhood, 
nonfamily households are expected to 
account for a growing sliare of the hoiKs- 
ing market well into the 21st centiin-. 




Married 
couple 



I960 1991 

Source: U.S. Bureau of che Census, Pro|ecuons by Decision Demographics. 
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Types of Families 

While the share of family households 
has declined in the past 30 years, the 
structure of American families has 
grown more complex. A popular image 
of the American family is a married 
couple with two or more children in 
which the husband is the sole source of 
family income and the wife stays at 
home to attend to family matters. The 
demographic reality is that in 1991 just 
over one-third of all families (37 per- 
cent) consisted of a married couple with 
children — regardless of the number of 
children or the labor force status of the 
wife — and only one in five married 
couples with children fits thv" popular 
stereotype described above. 

Although 70 percent of households 
contain a family unit, family composi- 
don is quite diverse, as shown in Figure 
2. They include: married couples with 
children, married couples without chil- 
dren, single-parent families headed by a 
woman, single-parent families headed 
by a man, and other family units, such 
as siblings living together, an unmarried 
daughter living with her aging mother, 
or grandparents raising grandchildren. 
Just under half of all families have 
children, but there is considerable 
\'ariation in these family arrangements. 



Figure 2 

Household and Family Composition, 1991 
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Source: U.S. Bureiu of the Census, Current Population Repom P-20. no 45B. 
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Married Couples with Children 

Despite our changing lifestyles, married 
couples with children condnue to be a 
prominent family pattern. But even 
within this model there are two disunct 
types: tlie intact biological family and 
the step- or blended family that may 
include adopted children. Most 
married-couple families with children 
are intact biological families (77 per- 
cent in 1985, the last available esu- 
mate). but 19 percent had one or more 
stepchildren, and 2 percent had one or 
more adopted children.' Although over 
80 percent of stepfamilies are white, the 
odds of being in a stepfamily are twice 
as great for African-Americans as for 
whites. Thirty-five percent of all black 
maiTied<ouple families in 1985 were 
stepfamilies, compared with 18 percent 
for whites. The vast majority of step- 
children in married-couple families live 
with their biological mother and stepfa- 
ther. Demographer Paul Click esdmates 
that one out of every three Americans is 
now a stepparent, a stepchild, a step- 
sibling, or some odier member of a 
stepfamily. If current trends condnue, 
the share vnll rise to nearly half by the 
year 2000.= 

Combining and blending families is 
not always easy and does not necessarily 
miugate differences between family 
tvpes. Compared with stepfamilies, 
intact biological families tend to involve 
marriages of longer duradon, have 
more children, are somewhat more 
likely to have only one parent in the 
labor force, and have higher family 
income. ' Blended families may also 
generate conflict and tension, pardcu- 
larly for children, which is somedmes 
seen as a factor in the high divorce rates 
among remarriages. 

Married Couples without 
Children 

Forty-two percent of all families in 1991 

consisted of married couples without 
children. But again, there are disdnct 
differences within this category. Some 
of these couples might be called 
preparents (those wiio have not yet had 
children); others may be empty nestm 
whose children are grown and have left 
the family home; while others may be 
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Family Composition in the United States, 1970-2000 
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nonparents either by choic e or hecaust' 
of infertility problems. /Vmong married 
couples without children in 1991 , about 
15 percent of the women were under 
age 3.^, suggesting a po.ssible delav in 
childbearing. Indeed, over half of all 
married women younger than 35 who 
were childless in 1990 reported that 
thev expected to have a child at some 
point in the future.' This figure rises to 
over 80 percent for married women in 
their twenties. On the other hand, half 
of all married couples without children 
had a woman age 55 or older. Many 
women of this as;e group are the moth- 
ers of the po.st-World War II baby-boom 
generation and probably ha\'e adult 
children who live elsewhere. 

The aging of the babv-boom genera- 
tion (bom 1946-1964) will affect the 
growth of families without children. 
Wliile many yoimger babv boomers 
(bom 1957-1964) are still in the 
[jreparent stage of family life and are 
likely to become parents in the not-too- 
distant future, older baby boomers 
(bom 1946-1956) who currendy have 
children at home will soon be entering 
the empty nest phase. Projections by 
Deci.sion Demographics .show that mar- 
ried couples without children are likely 
to represent 43 percent of all families in 
2000 if current trends in tamilv forma- 
tion remain unchanged (see Table 1). 

Single-Parent Families 

N'earlv one in eight families wiLS headed 
by a single parent in 1991, double the 
proportion in 1970. Women were five 
times more likelv than men to be rais- 
ing a familv alone in 1991, and African- 



.\mericans were almost three limes 
more likely than whites to be single 
parents. Single-parent families repre- 
sented one in five white families with 
children, one in three Hispanic families 
with children, and six in ten black fami- 
lies with children. As mil be discussed in 
more detail below, changing pattems of 




In 1989 about one in three children was bom 'o a mother over age 30. 
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marriage, divorce, remarriage, and the 
rise in births to unmarried women have 
contributed to the growth of single- 
parent families. "About half of today's 
young children will spend some time in 
a single-parent family, most as a conse- 
quence of divorce . . ." writes demogra- 
pher Larrv Bumpass. "Furthermore, 
this is not just simply a transidonal 
phase between a first and second 
marriage. The majority' will reside in a 
mother-only family for the remainder of 
their childhood.'"' 

Living Arrangements of 
Qiildren, Young Adults, 
and Elderly 

The growing diversity of U.S. family life 
in the 1990s is most apparent in the 
living arrangements of children, young 
adults, and older persons. These 
groups have experienced the most 
dramatic change. 

Children 

One quarter of all children (or 16.6 
million children) in 1991 lived with only 
one parent — double the percentage of 
1970 and almost triple that of 1960. 



Minority children were most affected 
by this change. In 1960, two-thin. > of 
African-American children lived in two- 
parent homes; by 1980. less than half 
(42 percent) did so, and by 1991, only 
one-third (36 percent) were in a two- 
parent family. The number of Hispanic 
children in one-parent homes almost 
doubled between 1980 and 1991, reach- 
ing 2.2 million (or 30 percent) of all 
Hispanic children. High divorce rates 
and out-of-wedlock childbearing con- 
tributed to this trend. 

But difficult economic times have 
also resulted in more families "doubling 
up, " that is, sharing a common house- 
hold together. Since 1970, the share of 
children who live in their grandparents' 
home has risen from 3 percent to 5 
percent in 1991. These data reflect 
children (and their parents) who live in 
the home of the grandparent, not 
arrangements whereby grandparents 
move in with their adult children and 
grandchildren. About 3.3 million chil- 
dren lived in their grandparents' home 
in 1991. African-American children are 
three dmes more likely than white 
children to live with grandparents (12 
percent vs. 4 percent, respectively). 
About 6 percent of Hispanic children 
live with grandparents. 
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Increases in life expectancy mean that more children will get to know their great-grandparents. 
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Living at home has become increasingly common for students and young adults. 



In most cases, one or both parents 

are present in the household. For half 
ot these lioiiseholds, only the mother is 
present; in 17 percent, both parents arc 
[)resent. The "doubling up" of t^v(v 
parent families within the grandparents" 
home increitsed during the I9H()s ( 13 
percent in 1980) as families responded 
lo difficult economic ccmditions. In 28 
percent ot these households, neither 
parent is present, however, and grand- 
pareius ire soleh' responsible tor their 
grandc (lild. 

Young Adults 

The transition troin being a dependent 
in the parental home lo establishing an 
independent household hius become 
increasingly complex and diverse, (,'oni- 
pared with the 197()s, more young 
adults (ages 18 U) 24) are li\ing at home 
with their parents, more are li\ing alone 
or with rot)mmaies, and fewer are main- 
taining married-couple family hou.se- 
holds of their own. Over half (.")4 per- 
cent) ot all 18- to 24-year-olds lived with 
their parents in 1991 — up from 47 per- 
cent in 1970. Some of these voung 
adults never left the tamilv home atter 



completing high school; others are 

college students who live at home at 
least part of the year. Even by ages 25 to 
34, about 12 percent of young adults in 
this age group were at home with their 
parents — up from just 8 percent in 
1970. Inflationary pressures, the rising 
cost of housing, slower wage growth, the 
increased cost of higher education, and 
the repayment of student loans are .seen 
lus important factors that have kept 
young adults at home with their parents. 
Less tlian half (48 percent) of adults 
imder age 35 were the liead (or spou.se 
of the head) of a separate family house- 
hold in 1991. 

For those who can afford it, li\ing 
alone or with roommates has also be- 
come increasingly common, .So, too, ha.s 
( oliabitation — that is. li\ingwith some- 
one in a sexual union without a formal 
marriage. Three million hoitseholds in 
1991 had cohabiting couples, nearly (M) 
percent of whom were under age 35. 
Cohabitation has increased sixfold since 
1970 when only 500,000 households had 
cohabiting couples. Only opposite-.se.x 
couples are counted in these figures, .so 
the.se data underestimate the extent of 
cohabitation in the United States today.'' 
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Figure 3 

Liviiig Arrangements of the Elderly, 1991 




H Alone B With spouse Q With other relatives D With nonrelatives 



Note: These 6{ures do not Include the 5 percent of elderly who live In Institutions. 
Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, Current Popuknon Reports P-20. na 461. 




Finding a partner can be difficult for older women who outlive and outnumber 

older men. 



About one-third of all cohabiting, 
opposite-sex couples in 1991 had chil- 
dren under age 15 present in their 
homes, but far more cohabiting couples 
are parents. By one estimate, almost half 
of cohabiting couples have children 
either living with them or living else- 
where with a custodial parent." 
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Cohabitation is often seen as a pre- 
lude to marriage. Although only 5 per- 
cent of women ages 15 to 44 were co- 
habiting with a male parmer in 1988, 
one-third had done so at some time in 
the past." One-quarter of white women, 
one-quarter of Hispanic women, and 
nearly one-third of black women had 
lived with their first (or only) husband 
before marriage. Among single persons 
who plan to cohabit in the future, more 
than 80 percent said that cohabiting 
allows couples to make sure they are 
compatible before getting married. At 
least one of the parmers expects the 
arrangement to result in marriage in 90 
percent of cohabitations.'' Respondents 
may be overly optimistic, however: 55 
percent of first cohabiting unions of 
white women and 42 percent of those 
of black women resulted in marriage.'" 

It is important to note that the rise in 
cohabitation has helped to oflFset much, 
although not all, of the fall in marriage 
rates." If we expand our notion of 
"marriage" to include legal marriage 
and cohabitation, there has been litde 
decline in the institution of marriage in 
the United States. 

Elderly 

Often overlooked in the discussion of 
families is the living arrangements of 
older persons. The majority (54 percent 
in 1991) of persons age 65 and older 
are in married<ouple households. But 
this fact masks considerable differences 
in living arrangements by the age and 
sex of the older person (see Figure 3). 
It also masks the role that the extended 
family network plays in the support and 
care of older individuals. 

Three out of four men ages 65 and 
older lived with their wife in 1991, 
whereas less than half (40 percent) of 
older women lived with their husband. 
Because women tend to live longer than 
men, there are more older women than 
older men. Most older women live 
alone, particularly after age 75. This is 
likely to increase the need for assistance 
from family, friends, or social agencies 
as failing health or chronic disabilities 
rob older individuals of their indepen- 
dence. In general, older women are 
Hvice as likely as older men to live with 



other family members, although by age 
85, the difference narrows somewhat. 
About 5 percent of all persons age 65 
and older were living in institutions, 
such as nursing homes, in 1990. 

Paths to Family 
Formation 

Changes in household and family com- 
position are a normal part of the life 
course of individuals. Families grow or 
contract in size through demographic 
events such as marriage or divorce, 
births or deaths. But these paths to 
family formation (and dissolution) have 
grown more complex and helped create 
today's new patterns of family life. 

Marriage Trends 

Significant changes have been occur- 
ring in U.S. marriage patterns. Indi- 
viduals are postponing marriage until 
older ages, and more people are forego- 
ing marriage altogether. Compared 
with the 1960s, marriages have a shorter 



average duration, and a smaller propor- 
tion of a person's life is spent in mar- 
riage, despite gains in life expectancy.''^ 
While these facts often lead to specu- 
lation that the institution of marriage is 
crumbling, the number of marriages 
that occurred throughout the 1980s was 
at an all time high. Roughly 2.4 million 
niarriages were performed each year 
during the past decade. A careful look at 
marriage trends reveals how marriage 
patterns are creating new lifestyles 
and expectations. 

Marriage Rates 

Yearly marriage rates are driven by many 
factors: the number of young adults in 
the population who reach marriageable 
age, changes in mamage patterns, eco- 
nomic cycles, even the mobilization of a 
population for war (see Box I). The 
number of marriages per 1,000 popula- 
tion reached a peak of 16.4 in 1946 at 
the end of World War II and a low of 8.4 
in 1958 when an economic recession 
coincided with a relatively small number 
of young adults reaching marriageable 



Boxl 

How Demographic Rates Are Calculated 



Demographers usually report demo- 
graphic events in terms of rates — 
marriage rates, divorce rates, birth 
rates, and so forth. A rate tells how 
frequently an event is occurring — 
how common it is. But rates are calcu- 
lated in a number of ways; each one 
portrays its own story. 

The most simple and straight- 
forward rate is the crude rate. This is 
computed for the entire population. 
For example, the marriage rate gives 
the number of marriages per 1,000 
total population in a given year. This 
rate is calculated using the number of 
marriages — not the number of people 
getting married — ^and includes both 
first marriages and remarriages. The 
number of marriages is divided by the 
total population. 



But rates can also be <^&spedfic, 
gender-specific, or race-specific — that 
is, they are based on the number of 
people in a specific group, uisually the 
population at risk of having the event 
occur. The marriage rate for unmar- 
ried women of childbearing age, for 
example, is based on the number of 
marriages in a given year divided by 
the nimiber of immarried women 
ages 15 to 44. 

As figure 4 in the text shows, the 
story of marriage trends depends in 
part on which marriz^e rate is used to 
describe the event Refined rates, 
which generally limit the denominator 
to the population at risk, reflect 
changes in population composition 
and are more likely to show more 
dramatic change over time. 
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age (see Figure 4). Throughout the 
1970s and 1980s, the marriz^e rate for 
the total population fluctuated between 
10.6 and 9.7. 

While the crude marriage rate has 
not shown dramatic change in the last 
two decades, there are decided changes 
in the timing of marriage. Men and 
women of the baby-boom generadon 
delayed entry into marriage. The mar- 
riage rate for unmarried women ages 15 
to 44 began to plummet around 1975, 
and by 1988, it was at an ail-time low of 
91.0 per 1,000. The record high num- 
ber of marriages in recent years oc- 
curred because the size of the popula- 
tion has grown; the record low marriage 
rates to unmarried women happened 
because women have postponed entry 
into marriage. 

Age at Marriage 

Another way of looking at this trend is 
by the median age at first marriage (see 
Table 2) . For the first half of the 20th 
century, median age at first marriage 
fell for both men and women, reaching 
a low of 22.5 years for men and 20.1 
years for women in 1956. Social atti- 
tudes and the expanding U.S. economy 
of the 1950s encouraged many young^ ^ 
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couples to begin married life at a rela- 
tively young age. But by the mid-1970s, 
as both socitil attitudes and economic 
conditions changed, median age at first 
marriage reversed course and climbed 
upward. By 1991, it reached 26.3 years 
for men and 24.1 years for women. 
Compared with their counterparts in 
the 1950s, young adults in the 1990s are 
delaying entry into marriage, but the 
patterns that they are following today 
are surprisingly similar to those re- 
corded nearly 100 years ago. What is 
more, U.S. marriage patterns are also 
similar to other industrialized countries. 
In Denmark, for example, the median 
age at first marriage for men is 29.2 and 
for women 26.5." 

While Americans may be delaying 
entry into marriage, almost everyone 
gets married — at least once. In 1990, 95 
percent of women and 94 percent of 
men ages 45 to 54 had been married. 
Indeed, the United States has one of 
the highest marriage rates in the world. 
In Sweden, for example, only 75 per- 
cent of men who are now 45-years-old 



Table 2 

U.S. Median Age at First Marriage, 
1890-1991 



Year 


Men 


Women 


1890 


26.1 


22.0 


1900 


25.9 


21.9 


1910 


25.1 


21.6 


1920 


24.6 


21.2 


1930 


24.3 


21.3 


1940 


24.3 


21.5 


1950 


22.8 


20.3 


1955 


22.6 


20.2 


I960 


22.8 


20.3 


1965 


22.8 


20.6 


1970 


23.2 


20.8 


1975 


23.5 


21.1 


1980 


24.7 


22.0 


1985 


25.5 


23.3 


1986 


25.7 


23.1 


1987 


25.8 


23.6 


1988 


25.9 


23.6 


1989 


26.2 


23.8 


1990 


26.1 


23.9 


1991 


26.3 


24.1 



Source: U.S. Bureiu of the Census. Current Populaiim Reports 
P-20, no. 450 and P-20. no. 461. 



have married. For other European 
countries, the proportion who ever- 
inarrv is higher than in Sweden but 
lower than in the United States.'^ 

Nevertheless, some observers fear 
that the pattern of delayed age at first 
marriage in the United States could 
eventually lead to fewer people ever 
getting married — that is, "later" could 
lead to "never." The probability of get- 
ting married declines with age. It is 
highest for men and women in their 
uventies and then drops quickly after 
age 30. VVTiile the proportion of Ameri- 
cans age 45 and older who have never 
married is less than 10 percent, the 
percentage of 30-yeaa"-olds who have 
never married almost doubled between 
1970 and 1990. A recent study has esti- 
mated that about 12 percent of white 
women and 25 percent of black women 
who were ages 30 to 34 in 1990 may 
never marry.''' 

Racial differences in marriage pat- 
terns have also changed. Before World 
War II, similar proportions of blacks 
and whites married, but blacks tended 
to marry at younger ages. Today, this 
pattern is reversed. The average age of 
first marriage for African-Americans 
now exceeds that of whites by two years 
and a smaller proportion of black 
women marry. In 1988, the average age 
at first marriage was 26 years for black 
women and 24 years for whites; 84 per- 
cent of black women ages 40 to 44 had 
married at least once compared with 93 
percent of white women."* 

Interracial Marriage 

Interracial marriage has become more 
accepted over time, according to public 
opinion polls. About 2 percent of all 
married couples in 1991 had interracial 
marriages — up from less than 1 percent 
in 1970." About one in four interracial 
marriages was between black and white 
partners. The vast majority of these 
pairs were a black husband and a white 
wife. On the other hand, nearly half (45 
percent) of all interracial marriages 
were between a white husband and a 
nonblack wife. A white wife and 
nonblack husband accounted for 27 
percent of interracial couples in 1991. 

Although the incidence of interracial 
marriage has increased in recent years. 



it is still not very common and often 
meets strong resistance. Roughly one- 
quarter to one-third of unmarried adults 
imder age 35 said that they were "not at 
all willing" to marry someone of a differ- 
ent race, according to a national survev 
conducted in 1987. Less than 10 percent 
said that they would be "very willing."'" 
Negative attitudes toward interracial 
marriage were strongest among women, 
non-Hispanic whites, and individuals 
with 12 years or less education. 

Reasons for Changing Patterns 
Social, demographic, and economic 
factors have all contributed to the 
changing patterns of marriage behavior. 
Societal norms towards marriage have 
changed since the i950s when most 
young people were expected to marry 
and have two children as soon as eco- 
nomic circumstances permitted.'^ Atti- 
tudes toward cohabitation began to 
change during the 1960s and the rise of 
the women's liberation movement in 
the 1970s presented new options for 
women beyond the traditional marriage 
and family roles. Neither cohabitation 
nor the women's liberation movement, 
however, fully explains the long-term 
pattern in marriage rates, although both 
factors are frequently cited as either the 
cause or the consequence of changing 
marriage patterns. 

Demographers sometimes cite the 
demographic "marriage squeeze" as an 
explanation for changing marriage 
rates. Women tend to marry men who 
are somewhat older than themselves. As 
birth rates rise or fall over time, a short- 
age or surplus of potential marriage 
partners is created. For women bom in 
the early 1950s (the first half of the baby 
boom) , there were simply too few eli- 
gible men for the number of women of 
marriageable age. Thus, marriage n;ites 
began to drop in the early 1970s. The 
importance of the marriage squeeze has 
been hotly debated among demogra- 
phers and social scientists, but it does 
provide at least a partial explanation for 
the decline of marriage rates.-" 

Economic factors also played a role. 
As women's education and employment 
opportunities expanded, so did 
women's wages. The rise in women's 
wages during the 1970s and 1980s rela- 



The United States 
has one of the 
ki^iest marriage 
rates in the zvoHd. 



live to those of men mav have lessened 
the economic incentive tor women to 
mam.-'' Likewise, the earnings ofvoung 
men began to stagnate (and tor some 
groups, deteriorate) during this same 
period, making the prospect of mar- 
riage less affordable for manv men. 
.Men's earnings rose in the 19,50s and 
then fell by about 20 percent between 
1972 and 1989. Marriage rates followed 
a roughly parallel course. 

The attitudes ofvoung adults todav 
l etlect the complex economic aspects of 
maniage. .\ national sun'ev of immar- 
ried adults under age 3,5 found that 
almost one-half of the women and just 
over one-quarter of the men .said that 
thev would be "very willing" to marry 
someone who earned "much more" 
dian they did." On the other hand, 
about 20 percent of minority women 
(that is, blacks, Hispanics, and other 
minorities) and 12 percent of non- 
Hispanic white women said that they 
would be "not at all willing" to rnarn,' 
someone who would earn "much less" 
than they did. Only about 5 percent of 
the young men in the survey said that 
they would not be willing to marry a 
woman who earned much less than they 
did. Even more important than earn- 
ings is the prospect for employment. 
More than two-thirds of the young 

Figure 5 

Divorce and Marriage Rates, 1940-1990 




1950 I960 1970 1980 1990 



Source: Nwlonjl Center for Health Statistics. Adwince Report of Final Mornoge Statistics, ( 988: Advance Report of 
Final Divorce Statistics. 1988. and provisional data. 
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women in the sur\'ev and one-third of 
the voung men said that thev would be 
"not at all willing" to marry .someone 
who was not likely to hold a steady job. 
The percentage ofvoung adults who 
shared this attitude was fairly consistent 
across racial and ethnic groups. For the 
majority ofvoung women and for a 
substantial share ofvoung men, having 
a partner who can contribute to family 
income is an important criteria in de- 
ciding whether or not to marry. 

Divorce Trends 

Wliile 2.4 million marriages occurred in 
1990, 1.2 million divorces occ 'rred 
during that same year. Marital discord 
and divorce are certainly not new, but 
dissolving a marriage by divorce has 
grown more common. 

Divorce Rates and Risks 

Except for a sharp increase immediately 
after World War II, U.S. divorce rates 
hovered around 2.4 divorces per 1,000 
population throughout most of the 
1950s and 1960s (see Figure 5). Then 
followed a steady swell. Beuveen 1965 
and 1970, the divorce rate rose from 2.5 
to 3.5; by 1975, it had reached 4.8, and 
bv 1980, 5.2. Rates did not show any 
sign of decline until the mid-1980s, and 
for now have leveled off at around 4.7. 
Compared with the 1960s, both the 
number of divorces and divorce rate 
have more than doubled. 

Rising divorce rates are not unique 
to the United States (see Table 3) . Most 
industrialized nauons have experienced 
similar patterns. Divorce rates in both 
Sweden and Germany, for example, 
doubled between 1960 and 1988. But 
divorce is (and has alwavs been) far 
more prevalent in the United States 
than elsewhere. 

The growing incidence of divorce 
has affected virtually all groups within 
U.S. society. Among white and Hispanic 
women ages 15 to 44 in 1988, over one- 
third had experienced the dissolution 
of their first marriage; among blacks, 
the figure was nearly half.-' -Although 
younger people are more likely to di- 
vorce than older ones, rates of divorce 
have increased for all age groups except 
those 65 and older. Even religious sane- 



tion.s against divorce seem to have liiile 
hearing on divorce rates. (Catholics are 
no less likely to divorce than non-C^atlio- 
lics. despite strong opposition to divorce 
hv the ('atholic church.-' 

The probability that an individual 
will experience a divorce is higher 
among younger generations. Wliereas 
14 percent of white women who mar- 
ried in the early 194()s eventuallv di- 
\ (irced. almost half of" white women who 
married in the late 1960s and earlv 
1970s have already been divorced. For 
.Vlrican-American women, the percent- 
ages rose from 18 to almost 60.-^ In- 
deed, the rapid rise in divorce rates can 
be illustrated by the following calcula- 
uon: nearly 30 percent of couples who 
were married in 1 952 were divorced bv 
their 25th wedding anniversary; couples 
married in 1957 took only 20 years to 
experience a similar attridon; those 
married in 1962 took 15 years; and 
couples married in 1967 took about 
10 years.-" 

Although the divorce rate declined 
slighdy and then leveled off in the late 
1980s, this is not necessarily a sign that 
fewer marriages will end in divorce. 
Demographic trends suggest that the 
composidon of marriages has changed 
toward more stable marriages. The 
increasing age at first marriage suggests 
that marriages may be more .selecuve 
now than in the past and therefore less 
at risk of divorce. .Also, the aging of the 
baby-boom generadon means that a 
substantial portion of the adult popula- 
tion has passed through the stage of life 
when the odds of divorce are highest. 
Yet, changing atdtudes toward men's 
and women's roles, as well as increasing 
economic opportimities for women, will 
c ontinue to redefine family patterns 
and could lead to another upsurge in 
divorce. Some scholars are beginning to 
view these patterns of high divorce and 
remarriage rates as an intrinsic part of 
contemporary family life.-'^ 

Reasons for High Divorce Rates 

The prevalence of divorce in U.S. soci- 
ety has been seen as symptomauc of an 
erosion of the American family and 
.American values. Another way of look- 
ing at these stausucs, however, is that 
Americans today place a higher value 



Tabh' 3 

Divorce Rates for Selected Countries, 1960-1988 



Country 


I960 


Divorces per 
1970 


1 ,000 married women 
1980 


1988 


United States 


^.2 


14,9 


22.6 


20.7 


Canada 


1.8 


6.3 


10.8 


12.6 


(- ranee 


2.9 


3.3 


6.3 


8.4 


lennnanv i western i 


36 


5,1 


0.1 


88 


japan 


3.6 


39 


48 


4,9 


Sweden 


5.0 


68 


! I.-4 


1 1.4 


Jnitea Kingdom 


2.0 


47 


'2.0 


12.3 



Source: US. Siotistical Xbsiracc 1991. 



on forming a surcfssj'ul marriage than 
did earlier generations. People mav now 
expect more of marriage and be less 
tolerant of marital problems. If irrec- 
oncilable problems arise, divorce is seen 
as an acceptable altemadve to an un- 
happy marriage. 

The first no-fault divorce law was 
passed in 1969 in California, and most 
states now have some form of no-fault 
divorce. This action helped reduce the 
stigma of divorce by maidng moral 
issues such as marital infidelity less rel- 
evant in divorce proceedings. The divi- 
sion of property and child custody rights 
have become the major concern of 
divorcing couples. 

Both economic and atutudinal 
changes have contributed to the grow- 
ing incidence (and acceptance) of 
divorce. The entry of women into the 
labor force broke dovm the traditional 
division of labor within the family, blur- 
ring gender role distinctions within 
marriage. The male breadwinner-female 
homemaker model was gradually re- 
placed by the two-earner couple model. 
For manv men, the new marriage pat- 
tern provided less domestic support and 
less deference in decisionmaking than 
did the old model. For many women, 
greater economic independence meant 
that thev did not have to remain in an 
unsatisfactory marriage. Emotional 
gratification therefore has become a 
more central part of defining what is a 
good marriage.-" 

But changing attitudes also played an 
important role. Although most Ameri- 
cans subscribe to the idea that marriage 
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should be a lifetime commitment, most 
couples recognize that divorce is a vi- 
able option should their marriage not 
work out. Indeed, a diminishing share 
of Americans believes that couples 
should stay together in an unhappy 
marriage even when children are in- 
volved. A survey of young mothers in 
1962, for example, asked whether 
couples with children ought to remain 
together if they could not get along. 
Half of the respondents said thev 
should. But when these same women 
were asked the identical question in 
1985, fewer than one in five replied that 
unhappy couples should stay together.-' 
Acceptance of divorce was also reflected 
in the atdtudes of the younger genera- 
don. Ninety percent of the daughters of 
these women and 70 percent of the sons 
(age 23 at the dme of the 1985 survey) 
said that unhappy couples with children 
should not stay together. 

For many individuals, staying to- 
gether, even for the good of the chil- 
dren, is no longer considered a suffi- 
cient justificadon for staying in an 
unsadsfactory marriage. It is, of course, 
impossible to disentangle whether these 
changing attitudes are a cause or a 
consequence of increasing rates of 
divorce, but "secular individualism" 
which gives priority to the parent's 



Figure 6 

Number of Divorces and Children Involved in Divorce, 
1950-1990 
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Source: Nadonai Center for Health Sutistics, Advance Report of final Dnmce Statistics, 1 988, and provisional data. 
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interests over those of the children has 
become increasingly common.^" 

Children Involved in Divorce 

Divorce affects not only adults but also 
children. Over 1 million children under 
age 18 saw their parents divorce in 
1990. The number of children involved 
in divorce soared during the 1960s and 
1970s, but has gradually declined since 
1980 (see Figure 6). This drop can be 
attributed, in part, to the decline in the 
divorce rate during the 1980s, but also 
to the smaller number of children in 
married<ouple families. 

Sdll, the odds of seeing parents 
divorce are twice as great today as a 
generadon ago. The number of chil- 
dren involved in divorce per 1 ,000 
children under age 18 was 16.2 in 
1990 — double die rate of 8.2 recorded 
in 1963. SlighUy more than half of di- 
vorcing couples in 1988 had children 
under 18 years of age. About 26 percent 
had one child, 20 percent had two 
children, and 7 percent had three or 
more children,^' 

During the first half of this century, 
about one in four children experienced 
their parent's divorce before they 
reached the age of 18.^''' Current esu- 
mates are that half of all children — at 
least one-third of white children and 
two-thirds of black children — ^will expe- 
rience the breakup of their parent's 
marriage.^ What is more, about 44 
percent of white children and 66 per- 
cent of black children who saw the 
breakup of their parent's first marriage 
will also see die breakup of a parent's 
second marriage. The majority of chil- 
dren of divorce will remain in mother- 
only families for the remainder of 
their childhood." 

It was often diought that children 
held a marriage together. It now ap- 
pears that this is true only for young 
children bom within die marriage. As 
children grow older or as stepchildren 
enter a family, emodonal or financial 
strain on the marital reladonship may 
expand, increasing the chances of di- 
vorce. A recent study found that the 
stabilizing effect of children in a mar- 
riage is only slighdy larger than the 
destabilizing effect. Married couples 
with children are only slighdy more 



likelv to celebrate their 20th wedding 
anniversarv than are childless couples. ' 

Remarriage 

Most Americans w ho divorce eventuallv 
remarrv. One-third oFall nrarriages in 
1988 were remarriages tor one or both 
parmers. In tact, the high incidence ot 
remarriage is driven more bv the grow- 
ing number of tbrmerlv-married people 
who are "available " to remarrv than bv 
the increasing likelihood that a divorced 
person will reinam'. 

For those who remam-. the a\erage 
length of time l)et\v'een mairiages is 
relatively brief. In 1988, the median 
interval between divorce and remar- 
riage for a woman was 2.5 vears; for a 
man, 2.3 years. But just as couples have 
tended to postpone entry into tirsi mar- 
riage, they also have .stretched the ume 
between marriages. In 1970, the median 
interval between divorce and remar- 
riage was only about one \ear. 

A national study of women's mar- 
riage patterns showed that divorced 
African-American women are slower to 
remarry and less likely lo remarry than 
divorced white women. For women 
whose marriages ended between 1965 
and 1984, only 34 percent of black 
women had remarried by 1 988, com- 
pared with nearlv 60 percent of white 
women. Remarriage rates tor Hispanic 
women are roughly midwav between 
black and white women. About 45 per- 
cent of divorced Hispanic wc^men in the 
study had remarried by 1988. '" 

An individual's age, income, educa- 
tion, and the presence of children al.so 
ivffect remarriage rates. Younger 
women remam* more qiiicklv than 
older women. Women divorced ;ifter 
age 40 have a low probability of remar- 
riage, although the remarriage rate 
among widows at older ages is increa.s- 
ing. For men, age does not appear to be 
an important factor. 

Income and education are important 
predictors of remarriage for both men 
and women, however, men who are 
better-off economicallv are more likely 
to remarrv than those who are less well- 
otf. The reverse reladonship holds for 
women, .\inong women, education 
appears to be unrelated to the chances 



ol remarmng tor whites, but higher 
educational attainment increases the 
chances ol remarning for blacks. Re- 
marriages are more stable than lirst 
maiTiages lor /Vfrican-Americans, al- 
though overall divorce rates are higher 
for blacks than tor whites in both first 
and sub-sec^ueni marriages. 

fhe pre.sence ot children is an im- 
porumt tactor in lemarriage rates ot 
women but not of men. '" Becau.se 
w<jmen tend to be the custodial parent 
in the vast majoritv ot divorce cases, tlie 
pre.sence ot children lowers the prol>- 
abilit%- that a woman will remam-. 
Noncustodial tatliers otten a.ssume the 
role of "serial parent," that is, thev pro- 
vide financial support and are a role 
model to either step- or biological chil- 
dren in the man s new reladonship. 

One final note: Not all remarriages 
are to divorced persons. Just imder 10 
percent of all remarriages in 1988 were 
to persons who had been widowed. 
Widowed persons who remarrv' are, on 
average, older than those who divorce 
and remarry. One obvious reason is that, 
unlike divorce, wdowhood tends to be 
concentrated at the older ages. Nearlv 
60 percent of previously widowed brides 
and grooms in 1988 were age 55 or 
older; in contrast, half of those previ- 
(jusly divorced were age 35 or yoimger 
when thev remarried. .As in the case of 
divorce, the odds of re marriage for 
widowed persons are greater for men 
than for women. Because women tend 
to oudive men. the demographic "mar- 
riage .squeeze" for women is extremelv 
pronounced after age 65. In 1991, tor 
example, there were 29 unnrarried older 
men for even' 100 immarried older 
women in the United States. Also, 
women who are widowed tend to wait 
longer before remarrv-ing than women 
who are divorced. The median interval 
between the death of a spouse and re- 
ir^arriage was 2.3 vears for men and 4.() 
vears for women. 

Chiidbearing Patterns 

(Children have always been a central pan 
of American families. Vet in the last 30 
\ears. norms and expectations have 
changed, C^unipared with the 1960s, 
chiidbearing hiis t)een delaved, familv 
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Figure 7 

Total FertiUty Rate of U.S. Women, 1940-1989 
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size has declined, and a larger portion 
of births are now occurring outside 
of marriage. 

Family Size 

American families at the start of the 
19th century were both large and, for 
the most part, unplanned. Women 
typically had about seven children; not 
all survived to adulthood. By the start of 
the 20th century, the average number of 
children per woman dropped to about 
3.6 and continued down to 2.1 by the 
mid-1 930s. * Then came the post-World 
War II baby boom (1946 to 1964) with 
fertility rates as high as 3.7 births per 
woman (see Figure 7). By the mid- 
1970s, fertility had fallen below the 
replacement level of 2.1 children per 
woman — that is, couples were not hav- 
ing enough children to "replace" their 
numbers in the population. By 1989, 
the fertility rate had crept back up to 
near replacement level, sparking new 
speculation that Americans were return- 
ing to traditional family patterns. 

A closer look at the data, however, 
suggests no single pattern of fertility 
behavior. As Figure 7 indicates, the 
fertility rates of African-American and 
white women have followed parallel 
courses, although African-American 
fertility has been at a higher level. Both 
groups experienced an increase in 
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fertilitv rates during the baby boom of 
the 1950s and 1960s, and both groups 
saw a drop in rates during the 1 970s 
and early 1980s. Although African- 
American fertility never fell below re- 
placement level, the gap between black 
and white fertility narrowed. Since 
1985, both groups have increased their 
fertility, but the increase has been twice 
as great for blacks as for whites. 

Hispanics tend to have higher fertil- 
ity than non-Hispanic whites, although 
the difference between Hispanics and 
non-Hispanic whites is not as great as 
between African-Americans and whites. 

The growing proportion of minority 
women in their childbearing years has 
resulted in a growing number of minor- 
ity births. Births to minority women in 
the United States accounted for one in 
five newborns in 1989, compared with 
one in seven in 1960. 

Changes in fertility rates can be 
attributed to both the timing of births 
and changes in completed family size. 
During the 1950s, half of all women 
marrying for the first time were teenag- 
ers, and childbearing began soon after 
marriage. Half of the women who mar- 
ried between 1955 and 1964 had their 
first birth within 15 months of their 
wedding. During the 1970s, the average 
age at first marriage crept upward and 
childbearing began, on average, within 
27 months of marriage.^' 

Although well over half (58 percent) 
of all births in 1989 were to women ages 
20 to 29, an increasing share were bom 
to women ages 30 and older. Nearly 
one in three births in 1989 was to an 
older mother.'"^ 

Increasing levels of education are in 
part responsible for this shift in uming 
of births. Among women ages 30 to 34 
who were having their first child in 
1989, 46 percent were college gradu- 
ates, compared with 33 percent of 
women ages 25 to 29 and 7 percent of 
women ages 20 to 24. Young, well- 
educated women are delaying entry 
into motherhood, while their older 
counterparts are finally having the 
births that were postponed at 
younger ages. 

Despite the current increase in fertil- 
ity rates, a relatively high proportion of 
women today are likely to remain child- 



less. Eighteen percent of women who 
were in their iate-30s in 1990 did not 
have children, and another 18 percent 
reported only one child. The largest 
group (37 percent) had two children. In 
contrast, only 9 percent of women who 
were in their prime childbearing ages 
during the height of the baby boom 
were childless by the time they reached 
their late-30s, and 10 percent had only 
one child. Almost 60 percent of women 
in the baby-boom era had three or more 
children; less than 30 percent of women 
who are in their late-30s today have as 
many children. 

Birth rates for third- and fourth- 
order births in 1989 rose slighdy com- 
pared to 1980, but remain well below 
1970 levels.'"' Although this trend sug- 
gests a possible increase in completed 
family size for younger cohorts of 
women in the years ahead, both men 
and women who are now under age 35 
report that they intend to have 2.3 chil- 
dren on average.'" The number of 
births expected is higher for Hispanics 
(around 3.1 births) than for African- 
Americans (about 2.9) , and decreases as 
level of education increases. 



increasing proportions of teens who are 
sexually active. One-quarter of 15-year- 
old women and one-half of 17-year-old 
women were sexually active in 1988, 
according to the National Survey of 
Familv Growth. These Figures represent 
a 40 to 50 percent increase over similar 
data for 1980.'"' .'Vn increasing propor- 
tion of teenagers are clearly at risk of 
becoming pregnant. Because abortion 
rates for teenagers have remained steady 
during the 1980s, more pregnancies are 
carried to term. 

Teenage childbearing is not just an 
issue for minorities. About two-thirds of 
the births to teenage mothers in 1989 
were to white teens. But minority teens 
are at greater risk of early parenthood. 
Birth rates for African-American teens in 
1989, for example, were almost two and 
one-half times higher than for white 




Teenage Parents 

Throughout the 1970s and early 1980s, 
both the number of births and the birth 
rate to women under age 20 fell steadily. 
By the late-1980s, however, there was a 
sharp upswing in teenage parenting. 
More than a half million births oc- 
curred to teenage mothers in 1989 — 
13 percent of all births that year. 

This upswing in births to teens was 
particularly sharp among younger teens. 
The birth rate for young women ages 15 
to 17 rose 19 percent in just three years, 
increasing from 31 births per 1,000 
women of this age group in 1986 to 37 
births per 1 ,000 in 1989. For older teens 
(ages 18 to 19) , the increase was only 6 
percent— from 81 in 1986 to 86 in 1989. 
While these rates are still below the 
levels recorded 20 years earlier (that is, 
39 for 15- to 17-year-olds and 115 for 18- 
to 19-year-olds in 1970), they nonethe- 
less represent a reversal of a persistent 
move away from early parenting. 

The rise in birth rates among women 
under age 20 is associated with the 




Thirteen percent of all births in 1 989 were to teenage mothers. 
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Table 4 

Birth Rates to Teens Ages 15-19 for Selected Countries, 
1970-1989 



Country 


1970 


1980 


1985 


1989 


Unrted States 


68.3 


53.0 


51.3 


58.1 


Denmark 


32.4 


lb.8 


9.1 


92 


France 


27.0 


17,8 


1 1,6 


92 


Gemnany ( western) 


35.8 


15.2 


8.6 


1 1 1 


Japan 


5,0 


76 


9.0 


98 


Netherlands 


'70 


68 


5.0 


5.9 


United Kingdom 


-W 1 


30.5 


296 


317 



Source; Eurosut. Oemo|raphic Stotistia. / 99/: Japan Ministry of Health and Welfare; and U.S. National Center 
for Health Sutistics. Final Nata/ny Statistics, / 989. 



teens — 1 15 vs. 47 births per 1 ,000 teen- 
age women. The birth rate for Hispanic 
teens was 58. Just over 60 percent ot 
teenage mothers had not compleied 
high school at the time of their child's 
birth. This does not mean that all of 
these young women are high school 
dropouts. Many eventually receive a 
high school diploma. But women who 
bear children in their teens are less 
likely to go on to (or complete) college 
than those who delay childbearing, and 
they are more likely to suffer long-term 
economic consequences because of 
their lower skill levels.'" 

The pattern of teenage childbearing 
observed in the United States over the 



Box 2 

Contraception and Abortion 

Contracepuon is not new. At least 40 
percent of U.S. women bom in the 
1840s practiced some form of birth 
control. But easy to use and highly 
effective modem contnu:eptive 
methods helped change sexual 
mores and practices. , _ 

Today, about 60 percent of U.S. 
women ages 15 to 44 use contracep- 
tion.' Teenagers are least likely to do 
so. Only about one-third of sexually 
active teens used a method in 1988, 
up from one-quarter in 1982. In con- 
trast, contraceptive use is highest 
among married women, whites, and 
women with more education and 
higher income. 

The pill was the most common 
contraceptive method in 1988, used 
by 31 percent of women. However, 
female surgical sterilization (used by 
28 percent), combined with male 
sterilization (which 12 percent rely 
on), is the most prevalent contracep>- 
tive method in the United States for 
couples who want no more children. 
About 15 percent of women rely on 
the male condom for contraception, 
6 percent use the diaphragm, and 2 
percent the lUD. Among teenagers, 
two-thirds use the pill and one-third 
rely on condoms for protection. 

The current contraceptive mix 
could change, however. As baby 



boomers leave the childbearing ages, 
there could be a decrease in the per- 
centage of women using the pill and 
other reversable methods and an in- 
crease in sterilization. The condom may 
become more widely used, not just to 
avoid pregnancy, but to prevent AIDS 
and other sexually transmitted diseases. 

New contraceptive methods, such as 
the implant NORPLANT and the inject- 
able Depo-Provera may introduce 
greater choice in the range of contra- 
ceptive methods available to U.S. 
women. But as these newer methods 
become more widely available, impor- 
tant social, legal, and ethical issues are 
being raised. How safe are these meth- 
ods and what do we know about their 
long-term health risks? Should welfare 
mothers be required to use one of these 
new forms of contraception to prevent 
them from having additional children 
while on welfai-e? Does such a require- 
ment violate a woman's right to privacy? 
Should contraceptives be distiibuted in 
school-based clinics? 

Although questions about contracep- 
tion present some thorny problems, 
nothing is more controversial and divi- 
sive as the issue of abortion. Since the 
passage of Roe v. Wade in 1973 which 
legalized abortion in the United States, 
the number of abortions has doubled 
from about 745,000 in 1973 to 1.6 mil- 
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p;ist two decades is shared bv inaiiv 
European countries (see Table 4). Fer- 
tility rates for teens in Denmark. Ger- 
many, France, the Netlierlands, and the 
United Kingdom, for example, all 
dropped sharply between 1970 and 
1980. Rates declined until around 1985 
and then in all countries, except France, 
have edged slowly upward. 

Although tlie general trends in teen 
parenting in Europe and the United 
States are similar, the levels of teen 
childbearing are not. The ruiTCnt birth 
rate to teens in the United States is five 
times higher than in manv European 
countries. Although the rate of teen 
childbearing lias dropped in all of these 



lion in 1989. However, during this same 
p>eriod, the number of women of repro- 
ductive age also increased by roughly 40 
percent Although more abortions are 
being performed, there are also more 
women at risk of being pregnant. 

Women who had abortions in 1987 
were predominantly white (65 percent) 
and unmarried (82 percent), according 
to the Centers for Disease Control. 
Women ages 20 to 24 accounted for 
one-third of abortions, teenagers (ages 
15 to 19) for one-fourth, and women 
ages 25 to 29 for about one-fifth of the 
abortions performed that year. 

Access to abortion services in the 
United States is very uneven across 
counties. In 1989, 51 percent of metro- 
politan counties and 93 percent of 
nonmetropolitan counties had no pro- 
vider. Abortion rates also vary widely by 
state. California, with 46 abortions per 
1,000 women ages 15 to 44, had the 
highest rate; Wyoming had the lowest 
rate at 5 per 1,000. State policies on 
abortion, including public payment for 
abortion services for low-income 
women, are an important factor in 
explaining these differences. 

The battle to reverse the Roe v. Wade 
decision is likely to take center stage in 
the nadonal debate for the next few 
years. A majority of Americans (55 per- 
cent) in a 1992 public opinion poll said 



( oiintries. the decline has been much 
slower in the United States, therebv 
widening the gap between the United 
States and other nations. In 1989, teen 
births accouiued for 13 percent of all 
births in the l iiited States. In France, 
(lermany, and Denmark, they repre- 
sented just 3 percent of births: in the 
United Kingcioni. about 8 percent."* 

Whv is teen childbearing higher in 
the United States than in other industri- 
alized coimu icsr Studies cite a number 
of reasons.' ' For example, in the United 
States a iiisfher proportion of women do 
not u.se anv contraception, and a lower 
proportion use the most effective forms 
of contraception (see Box 2). Family- 



that they favored the Roe v. Wade 
decision.- But a majority (56 percent) 
also said that they favored putting 
some limits on the availability of abor- 
tion in their state, especially for teen- 
agers under age 18. In early 1992, 35 
states had laws requiring minors to 
inform their parents or obtain their 
consent to get an abortion.' 

The June 1992 Supreme Coun 
decision, Casey v. Planned Parenthood, 
gave states more latitude to legislate 
restrictions on abordon, supulating 
that such restrictions not place an 
"undue burden" on women seeking 
abortion. This decision seems likely to 
increase differences in state laws con- 
cerning access to abortion. If the 
Court should overturn Roe v. Wade, 
differences between the states would 
widen further. 
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The current 
birth rate to 
teens in the 
United States is 
five times hitter 
than in many 
European 
countries. 



planning clinics, widely used in other 
countries, are often stigmatized in the 
United States because they primarily 
direct their services to low-income 
women, information about sexuality 
and contraception is more widely av'ail- 
able in many European countries than 
it is in the United States. Sex education 
courses in the schools an^' information 
in the media make young people more 
aware of the availability of contracep- 
tion and the various contraceptive 
methods. These factors may also help 
explain the high abortion rates among 
U.S. teens. Teenagere accounted for 26 
percent of abortions in the United 
States in 1988, compared with 17 per- 
cent in Denmark, 13 percent in tlie 
United Kingdom, and 12 percent 
in France.^" 

Births to Unmarried Mothers 

Births to unmarried women of all ages 
increased from 224,000 in 1960 to over 
1 million in 1989 — nearly a fivefold 
increase in just three decades (see Fig- 
ure 8). In 1960, only 5 percent of all 
births were to unmarried mothers; by 
1989, the share had risen to 27 percent. 
The trend is driven primarily by women 
age 20 and older. In 1970, about half of 
the births to unmarried women were to 
women age 20 and older; by 1989, more 



Figure 8 

Births to Unmarried Women, 1960-1989 
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than two-thirds were to women in this 
age group. 

Nonmarital childbearing increased 
among all population groups, but is 
particularly prevalent among minority 
groups. Two of every three black infants 
were bom to unmarried mothers in • 
1989 as were one of every three His- 
panic infants. By comparison, one of 
every five white infants was bom to an 
unmarried mother. The very large 
percentile of births to unmarried Af ri- 
can-American women is the result of 
two trends: first, the steep drop in mar- 
riage rates for black women means that 
more African-American women are "at 
risk" of having an out-of-wedlock birth; 
and second, marital fertility rates have 
fallen much more rapidly than non- 
marital rates among African-American 
women. With these trends working in 
tanden ., the percentage of nonmarital 
births rose quickly. By 1976, more than 
half of all black children were bom to 
mothers who were not married. 

Aldiough some observers are 
alarmed by tlie high percentage of 
births to unwed mothers in the United 
States, it is similar to the share found in 
Canada, France, the United Kingdom 
and other industrialized countries (see 
Table 5). Out-of-wedlock childbearing 
in Sweden is twice as high as that of the 
United States. In contrast, nonmarital 
childbearing in Japan is extremely low. 

The rates of unmarried childbearing 
among teenage mothers have drawn 
particular attention in the United 
States. In just 20 years the rate has 
grown by over 80 percent. In 1970, 
there were 22 births per 1,000 unmar- 
ried teenage girls; by 1989, the rate was 
up to 41. Although black teens have 
much higher rates of unmarried moth- 
erhood than white teens (107 vs. 28 
births per 1,000 unmarried teens in 
1989), the rates for whites more than 
doubled between 1970 and 1989. In 
contrast, rates for blacks grew by only 
10 percent. 

Teens, like other age groups in the 
populadon, are delaying marriage — 
even if they become pregnant. Whereas 
over half of all births to women under 
age 20 between 1960 and 1964 oc- 
curred to women who were married at 
the dme of concepdon, now less than 



20 percent of" teen births are conceived 
within marriage (see Figure 9). The 
decision to marry alter becoming preg- 
nant has also declined — from 24 per- 
cent between 1960 and 1964 to 19 per- 
cent from 1985 to 1988. Today, over 60 
percent of all births to teens occur out- 
side of mzirriage — almost three times 
the rate of the early 1960s. 

Only a small portion of unmarried 
childbearing occurs by choice. Two- 
thirds of never-m£irried mothers 
reported that their pregnancy was unin- 
tended (that is, either mistimed or 
unwanted) , compared with about one- 
third of married women.-'' About 20 
percent of the births to women in pov- 
erty in the mid-1980s were unwanted at 
the time of concepdon, double the 
national average. It should be noted, 
however, that unwanted pregnancies do 
not necessarily yield unwanted or un- 
loved children. Mothers who report an 
unwanted pregnancy may want and love 
the child that is bom. 

The deliberate choice to accept 
single parenthood has rapidly increased 
among never-married white women 
over the age of 24. These are baby- 
boom women who may be concerned 
that their prime childbearing years are 
passing them by. More than half (55 
percent) of these never-married moth- 
ers reported in 1988 that they iriiended 
to conceive a child at the dme of their 
pregnancy — up from just 16 percent in 
1982. In contrast, only 44 percent of 
never-married black women ages 
25 and older in 1988 had intended to 
get pregnant. 

Although an increasing share of 
older, never-mzirried women appear to 
be choosing single-parenthood, less 
than one in diree births to never- 
married mothers occurs to women over 
the age of 24. Instead, about half of all 
births to never-married mothers were to 
women in their early 20s, nearly 70 
percent of whom reported their preg- 
nancy as either mistimed or unwanted 
at the time of conception. 

Despite the increase in unmarried 
childbearing, social attitudes sdll tend to 
disapprove of the pracuce. More than 
one-third of non-Hispanic whites and 
over one-quarter of blacks and Hispan- 
ics said that they "strongly disapproved" 



Table 5 

Percentage of Births to Unmarried Women for Selected 
Countries, 1960-1989 



Country 




Percent of all births 




I960 


1970 


1980 


1989 


United States 


5.3 


10.7 


18.4 


27.1 


Canada 


43 


9.6 


12.8 


23.0 


France 


6.1 


6.8 


1 1,4 


28.2 


Germany (western) 


6.3 


5.5 


7.6 


10.2 


Japan 


1.2 


0.9 


0.8 


1.0 


Sweden 


1 1.3 


18.4 


397 


51.8 


United Kingdom 


5.2 


8.0 


1 1,5 


26.6 



Source: U.S. StounicaMtntract, / 99 1, and country via! sutisucs reports. 



Figure 9 

Marital Status of Teen Mothers at Time of First Birth, 
1960-1983 
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of women who have a child out-of-wed- 
lock.^"-' But the propordon who "strongly 
disapprove" declined among younger 
age groups and among those with 
higher levels of educauon. 

One further note: Not every child 
bom to an unmarried mother begins 
life in a single-parent home. About one- 
quarter of all out-of-wedlock births are 
to two-parent (though unmarried) 
households.*^ Nonetheless, studies have 
shown that these relationships, like 
many marriages, can be quite fragile. 
About one-third of these cohabiung 
parents do not marrv each other. 
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Adoption 

While births to unmarried women in- 
creased during the 1980s, the number 
ot children who were adopted 
decreased. Statistics on adoption are 
very scarce and tend to describe the 
characteristics of children and their 
adoptive families rather than assess the 
causes or consequences of adoption. 

A very small share of ever-married 
women have adopted a child— just 
under 2 percent in 1987." The vast 
majority (87 percent) of adoptive moth- 
ers are while; about 9 percent are 
.•\frican-American, and 3 percent His- 
panic. Two-thirds of adoptive parents 
have more than a high school education 
and one-third had income above 
$35,000 in 1987. Interracial adoptions 




Many employed mothers find creative ways toju^iejob and child-care duties. 
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constituted about 8 percent of all adop- 
tions and primarily consisted of while 
mothers and an Asian or other 
nonblack child. 

Infants are more likely to be adopted 
than older children. Almost three- 
quarters of adoptions in 1987 were 
children under age 1. Children age 6 
and older accounted for about 10 per- 
cent of adoptions that year. 

In short, the picture we have of 
adoption is incomplete and not very 
detailed. Most data are from state child 
welfare agencies and do not provide a 
broad overview of the process, the chil- 
dren, or the families that are involved in 
adoption. As the structure of American 
families changes, there is a growing 
need for better information on this 
mechanism that provides care for chil- 
dren whose biological parents are un- 
able to care for them. 

New Paths to Parenthood 

Medical technology has created new 
padis to parenthood for infertile 
couples and for a new group of would- 
be parents: women who want children, 
but either do not have a male partner 
or do not desire one. Technological 
paths to parenthood are numerous and 
include artificial insemination, surro- 
gate motherhood, in vitro fertilization of 
an egg outside the body, interfbllicuiar 
insemination (that is, injection of 
.sperm direcdy into the ovary next to a 
ripened egg) , and others. Some proce- 
dures, such as in vitro fertilization, earn' 
a high price tag — ^$5,000 or more per 
attempt. The average cost of diagnostic 
and medical treatment for infertility in 
1988 was over $2,500 per couple, ac- 
cording to the Office of Technology 
Assessment. 

The new fertility techniques, some of 
which have made headlines in recent 
years, raise new legal and ethical ques- 
tions concerning the meaning of par- 
enthood. Should health insurance 
companies be required to cover infertil- 
ity treatment? Who controls the frozen 
eggs or embryos in case a couple dis- 
agrees or divorces? Who decides on the 
disposal of unused fertilized embryos? 
Do surrogate modiers have parental 
rights? Do the children of implant pro- 
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cedures have the right to know who 
their biological parents are? Such ques- 
tions will challenge not only legal schol- 
ars but also our concepts of parenthood 
and family structure as we head toward 
the next century. 

The Changing Roles of 
Family Members 

Within the family we are called on to 
play many roles: husbands, wives, moth- 
ers, fathers, children, siblings, aunts, 
uncles, cousins, grandparents. But fam- 
ily roles are changing along with family 
structures. Increasingly, wives and moth- 
ers help bring in income. Husbands and 
fathers take on some of the traditional 
housework roles and have increased 
(albeit modestly) the time they spend 
caring for children. Yet these social 
changes are happening so quickly that 
many people who grew up in the tradi- 
tional family framework now find them- 
selves psychologically unprepared (or at 
least, confused) as changing times re- 
write their family job descriptions. 

Working women, for example, have 
foimd they must become skilled jugglers 
of conflicting demands on their time 
and energy. Roles seem particularly 
untested in the stepfamilies or blended 
families that have become more preva- 
lent as a result of more widespread 
divorce and remarriage. Demographer 
Andrew Cherlin characterizes the 
stepfamily as an "incomplete institution" 
which lacks "guidelines for role perfor- 
mance, institutionalized procedures for 
dealing with problems, and social sup- 
port." Stepparents have a "limited li- 
cense to parent." Typically they must 
defer to the authority of the natural 
parent and become "skilled diplomats" 
and negotiators.^* 

Roles of Women 

Fundamental changes have occurred in 
the lives of American women. Their 
opdons and opportunities for pursuing 
a career or having a family are much 
more diverse than 30 years ago. How 
women fill these roles has become an 
integral part of the restructuring of the 
American family. 



Women as Breadwinners 

Breadwinning has increasingly become a 
shared responsibility in married-couple 
households. This is a long-term trend, 
as Figure 10 shows. Between 1940 and 
1990 d.e proportion of breadwinner- 
homemaker families fell from nearly 70 
percent to about 20 percent. During the 
same period, the share of dual-worker 
families increased from about one in ten 
to four in ten. Dual-worker families are 
now the dominant family model among 
workers in the labor force. 

Earnings of women play an important 
part in family income. The median 
annual income of married-couple fami- 
lies in which the wife worked was about 
$47,000 in 1990, compared with $30,000 
where the wife did not work. The me- 
dian income of a female-headed family 
was $17,000.^ 

More than half (57 percent) of 
women ages 16 and older were in the 
labor force in 1991. This represents a big 
jump over 1960 (38 percent) , although 
the rate appears to have leveled off in 
the late 1980s." In 1991, more than half 
(58 percent) of mothers with children 
under the age of six were in the labor 
force, about two-thirds of these women 
were employed fiill-ume. In 1960, only 
one in five mothers with preschool ^e 
children worked outside the home. By 

Figure 10 

FamiUes in the Labor Force, 1940-1990 
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Table 6 

Mothers in the Labor Force for Selected Countries, 1988 



Percentage of mothers in the labor force with chil dren 
Country Underage 18 Under age 3 



United Slates 


b5 


53 


Canada 


fa7» 


58 


Denmark 


3b 


84 


Gemnanv (western i 


•48 


40 


France 


!Db 


bO 


'taly 


44 


45 


Sweden 


i9* 


86" 


Unitea Kmgaom 


i9 


37 



' ('Iiildrcn umier l(ivr.irs 
Children under 7 \ejr5 

Note: Data lor L nitrd Slates. C anada, and .Sweden are lor l'.W«. data l«r «iher countries are lor liwe. 
Source; Consunce Sorrenono. Month!/ Lobor Review (March 1990). 




Coping xuith household tasks can be a challenge for older mm who are widowed. 
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1995. a projected two-thirds of pre- 
.school-age children and three-tourth.s 
of school-age children will have nioth- 
crs who are employed outside the 
home.'"'*These demographic trends 
will continue to imderscore the need 
for flexible work hours and parental 
leave policies. 

Mothers work because of economic 
iiecessit\'. to better the family income, 
or to fulfill career goals. However, most 
observers agree that tmng to balance 
competing demands of a job and farnih 
responsibilities can be stressful. Oulv 
about one in three mothers who 
worked 35 to 40 hours per week 
reported feeling they had the "'right 
amount of dme" uith their familv.'" 

The proportion of U.S. mothers 
who work outside the home is compa- 
rable to mothers in other developed 
countries (see Table 6). In the late 
1980s, about twothirds of U.S. women 
with children imder age 18 were in the 
labor force, about the same as in 
Canada (67 percent) and France (66 
percent), but above the propordons in 
the United Kingdo'm (59 percent) and 
Germany (48 percent). U.S. rates, how- 
ever, are well below those in Denmark 
(86 percent) and Sweden (89 percent). 

Who Does the Housework? 

As women increasingly share die role of 

breadwinner for their families, what has 
happened to the unpaid work of kee[>- 
ing the home going? Demographers 
Frances Goldscheider and l.inda Waite 
have examined how wives, husbands, 
and children in the United States share 
hotisehold tasks. Thev found that hus- 
bands make significant contributions to 
household tasks and that children al.so 
tend to contribute to the running of the 
household, but that women continue to 
carry the bulk of the responsibility."" 
Mothers in nv()-])arent families reported 
that their share of the laundiT, shop 
ping, and cooking wils aroimd 80 |)t'r- 
cent. They also did about nvcKhirds of 
the housecleaning, dishw;ishing, child 
care, and familv paperwork (see Figure 
11). The only task in which women 
assume less than half of the re.sponsibil- 
irv is in performing rard work and 
household maintenance. /V.s Figure 1 1 
also shows, husbands do more work 
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than rliildrcii, and vimt little ot tin- work 
is perionned bv people outside the 
iininediate tainiiv. Miring outside help is 
used in onlv a small percentiige of ciLses 
and onlv tor a tew tasks. 

Husbands and children tend to sul> 
stitute tor one another in peribrming 
household tasks, or "alternate in the 
lole ot i hiei helper" as (iold.scheider 
.ind Waite put it. For example, the pre.s- 
(mre oi a teenage daughter tends to 
lessen the workload of the lather. I he 
I esponsibilitv of the wife, however, re- 
mains about the .same. Overall, the 
t\pical division of labor reniain.s lairlv 
traditional, with the wife respon.sible lor 
most home-based tiusks. In addition, 
traditional gender roles are evident in 
jobs allocated to children, with girls 
taking on more responsibilit\' than hovs. 
When wives have a fairly well-paid joi) 
(earning more than $25,000 per year), 
husband.s and children both increiLsed 
their share of household chores. 

,\s might be expected, household 
work patterns vary by family structure. 
(Children in mother-only families take 
on a greater share of household work, 
and this pattern tends to carry over even 
after the mother remarries, les.sening 
the share of stepfathers. It .seems that 
expeiience in no n traditional familv 
stnictiires — either spending part of 
one's childhood in a mother-only family 
or stepfamily, living in a nonf'amilv 
hou.sehold as a yoimg adult, or going 
through a divorce and remarriage — 
increiuses the tendency of a woman to 
share the housework with husband and 
( hildren. This is e.speciallv tnie for 
vounger women; older wives, .socialized 
in an earlier era, are more likely to try to 
do both tradiuonal hoiLsehold tasks as 
well as their paid job. 

Roles of Men 

I 'nder the breadwinner-homemaker 
lamilv model, men were ex[)ected to 
shoulder responsibilitv lor the financial 
well-being of the family, resolve major 
lamilv problems or disputes, and pro- 
vide a strong role model for other fam- 
ilv members, especially for young boys. 
But as familv sinictures have changed, 
so loo have the roles that men are ex- 
[)ected to assume. 



Distribution of Household Tasks by Family Members, mid- 
1980s 
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Source: Goldscheider and Wane. New families, No Families', 1 99 1 , using National Longitudinal Surveys of 
Young Women and Mature Women. 



The Good Provider and Nurturer 

Being a good provider is sull regarded as 
one of the central roles that men are 
expected to pertbnn. If no longer the 
sole breadwinner in the family, most 
men continue to provide the largest 
source of income — on average about 
two-thirds of total family income. Part of 
the reason for this difference in annual 
earnings is that men tend to increase 
their hours at work when they become 
parents, while women decrease theirs."' 
It is well known that children in a 
mother-only family are more at risk of 
living in poverty than other children. 
.\boui half of all children who are poor 
in the United Suites currently live in 
inother-onlv families. 

But being a good provider is increav 
ingly viewed as not enough. .Men are 
expected to be .sensidve, nurturing, and 
caring. .Vs demographer Frank 
Furstenberg writes, "fatherhood is in 
vogue. ...Television, magazines, and 
movies herald the coming of the mod- 
ern father — the nurturant, caring, and 
emotionally attuned parent.. ..Today's 
lather is at least as adept at changing 
diapers as changing tires.""-' 

Popular images aside, Furstenberg 
concludes that ""modest change has 
occuiTed in both the atutude and the 
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behavior of fathers" toward personal 
involvement in child care and 
parenting. For example, the father is 
the primary child<are provider in 15 
percent of families with children under 
age 5 in which the mother is employed. 
But grandparents also account for 15 
percent of primary care providers and 
other relatives about 10 percent."'' 

Absent Fathers 

Yet, despite the advent of a new role 
model for fathers, a large minority of 
U.S. children do not see much of their 
fathers at all. Family scholars point to an 
erosion of the cultural norm that fathers 
live with and financially support their 
biological children. Instead, a new pat- 
tern of fatherhood (sometimes called 
"serial parenting") is emerging where 
men live with, support, and play an 
acuve parental role with the children of 
the woman they are currently married 
to or living with. Often contact with 
their children fi-om a previous union 
diminishes over time. 

According to the Nadonal Survey of 
Children, only about one-third of all 



children living apart fi-om their father 
saw their dad as often as every week; 
about one-fifth had not seen their fa- 
ther in the previous year, and another 
one-fifth had not seen him in five years. 
Contact appears to decline rapidly 
within one to two years after divorce." 
Census Bureau figures show that about 
one-fourth of noncustodial fathers live 
in a different state than their children 
and another one-tenth of custodial 
mothers did not know in which state 
the father resided.*^ 

Despite this lack of contact, the 
majority of noncustodial fathers (55 
percent) had \dsitauon privileges in 
1990.^ Many noncustodial dads 
complain, however, that their ex-wife 
thwarts their attempts to see their 
children. The inability of divorced or 
separated couples to resolve their diflFer 
ences may deny children access to the 
noncustodial parent. A small share of 
fathers (7 percent) had joint custody of 
their children, an arrangement that 
presumably encourages greater contact 
between father and child, although 
evidence on this point is scant. 




Fathers are the primary child-care provider in 15 percent of dxial-eamer families. 
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The new image of fathers is that of a caring and nurturing dad. 



Child Support 

Many fathers repudiate their role as 
breadwinner tor their cliild af ter 
divorce or separation from the child's 
mother. Of the 10 million women in 
1990 who were divorced, separated, or 
never-married mothers and who had 
children under the age of 21, over half 
(58 percent) had been awarded child 
support pavments. Only half of Uiis 
group, however, actually received full 
payments. The remaining half was 
about equallv divided between those 
who received partial payment and those 
who received nothing. Never-married 
women are one-third less likelv than 
divorced women to be awarded child 
.support, but both groups have about 
the same chance of receiving payment."" 
The average amount of child support 
actuallv received was just under $3,000, 
which accounted for about one-fifth (19 
percent) of total family income. 

A number of laws have been enacted 
bv Congress to improve the collection of 
child support payments. The Omnibus 
Reconciliation Act of 1981 , for example, 
authorized the IRS to withhold federal 
income tax refunds from individuals 



seriously delinquent in child support 
payments. The Child Support Amend- 
ment of 1984, required employers to 
withhold child support from the pay- 
checks of parents who fell behind in 
payments, and the Family Support Act 
of 1988 established state guidelines for 
determining child support obligations 
and increased enforcement. 

Will better enforcement of child 
support payments place an unfair bur- 
den on the noncustodial parent. 90 
percent of whom are fathers? According 
to a recent study, the answer is no. The 
study e.stimated that noncustodial 
fathers could pay about two-and-one- 
lialf times their current legal obligations 
tmd more than three times what thev 
are actuallv paving.'"'' 

Would belter enforcement of child 
support laws keep some children out of 
povertv and lower welfare dependencv 
The answer to this question is maybe, in 
some instances, but better child support 
enforcement will not fully resolve the 
problems of women and children in 
povertv or on welfare. Studies suggest 
that although increased enforcement of 
child support pavrnents would decrease 



Never-married 
xvomen are one- 
third less Khet^ ihan 
divorced women to 
be awarded child 
support, but both 
groups have about 
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the cost of" welfare, it would do litde to 
decrease AFDC dependence or poverty 
because the legally awarded amounts of 
child support are low, particularly for 
women on welfare.® 

Since the new child support legisla- 
tion was enacted, there has been some 
improvement in compliance.^" Specifi- 
cally, payment through the courts, wage 
withholding, and increased spending on 
enforcement procedures have increased 
the probability that child support pay- 
ments will be received, as well as the 
amount received. Friendly relations 
between parents and frequent contact 
between the noncustodial parent and 
the child also increased payment. 

Children 

Changing family patterns have had a big 

impact on the lives of children. 
Furstenberg and Cherlin sum up the 
situation for children as follows: "...com- 
pared with the 1950s and even with the 
early decades of this century family life 
has become more variable and less 
predictable for children. Whatever the 
advantages of the new marriage system 
for parents, it has introduced a great 
deal of uncertainty in the family lives 
of children."" 

Although most children can count 
on living with their mothers throughout 
their childhoods, the presence of a 
father (or father figure) is much less 
predictable. One in five white children, 
one in three Hispanic children, and half 
of African-American children lived in 
mother-only homes in 1991. Uncer- 
tainty about a two-parent family means 
more uncertainty about stability of fam- 
ily income through childhood, a factor 
that contributes to the high incidence 
of poverty among children. 

From a psychological perspective, 
children are expected to cope wdth 
family fliLx, ambiguous relationships 
with mother's new partner, and the 
"thinner form of kinship" that results 
from the new family arrangements. 
'This thinner form of kinship may not 
be an adequate substitute for the loss of 
relatives who had a stronger stake in the 
child's success. Through divorce and 
remarriage, individuals are related to 
more and more people, to each of 
whom they owe less and less."^'- 



Although the transition to new fam- 
ily patterns may be most acute for chil- 
dren in divorced, separated, or blended 
families, even those in stable, intact 
families face new adjustments. Use of 
out-of-home child-care programs for 
preschool children, for example, has 
increased steadily over the past 25 years, 
and older children are expected to 
assume more independent roles. 

Child-Care Arrangements for 
Young Children 

In 1988, 13.3 million children ages 5 
and younger were in some type of 
nonmatemal child-care arrangement in 
the United States. Of these, 83 percent 
had mothers who were employed out- 
side the home. But regular use of 
nonmatemal child care is not limited to 
mothers in the labor force. More than 
one-third of full-time homemakers had 
either used or were currendy using 
some type of child care. Indeed, the use 
of child care is so prevalent that over 
two-thirds of children ages 5 and 
younger have been in child care at 
some point in their lives — 56 percent of 
children ages 2 and younger and 80 
percent of those ages 4 and 5." 

Socialization and early childhood 
education away from parents and the 
family home have become a common 
part of children's lives. Children from 
higher income families, as well as chil- 
dren whose mother works outside the 
home, are most likely to be in child 
care. Although white children are some- 
what more likely than minority children 
to be ;n child care, over half of African- 
American and Hispanic children are 
current'y in child care. 

Child-care arrangements differ, 
however, by age of child and employ- 
ment status of the mother."' For fami- 
lies with a preschool-age child and a 
mother who is employed full-time, 
center-based care is the most common 
arrangement. One in three families use 
this type of care for their primary care 
arrangement. The second most preva- 
lent arrangement is family day care 
(that is, care in someone else's home), 
used by 24 percent of mothers who are 
employed full-time. Juggling work 
schedules and child care is the domi- 
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nant pattern for families with mothers 
who are employed part-time. Fortv-four 
percent reported that parents provided 
the primary source of care, most likely 
through working different shifts. Child- 
care centers were the second most com- 
mon arrangement, used by one in five 
families with mothers who are employed 
part-time. Only in the case of full-time 
homemakers does parental care repre- 
sent the majority of care. Nonetheless, 
one-third of full-time homemakers use 
center-based or other out-ot-home care 
as their primary child-care arrangement. 

The effects of these arrangements on 
a child's physical, social, and cognitive 
development are just beginning to be 
explored. Child-care settings outside the 
child's own home and family were tradi- 
tionally viewed as inferior. Recent stud- 
ies, however, have documented that 
high quality child-care programs can 
provide important benefits to young 
children in terms of language and social 
development." The key, however, is to 
provide quality care, and the challenge 
of the 1990s for both parents and public 
policymakers is to see that all children 
have the opportunity and option of 
participating in high quality child- 
care programs. 



Older Children 

Child-care needs assume a different 
pattern when children reach school age. 
Supervision after school is the primary 
concern. In two out of five families with 
children ages 5 to 12, a parent assumes 
this task; lessons, sports, or after-school 
activities were the primary care arrange- 
ment in one in five families."'"' The pro- 
portion of children who take care of 
themselves after school — that is, latch- 
key children — ranged from 3 percent 
for children ages 5 to 7 to 40 percent bv 
age 12. ' 

Older siblings play a very important 
role in the transition between adult 
supervised care and self care. The transi- 
tion begins around ages 9 and 10 when 
older siblings are sometimes called on to 
"look after" their younger brothers or 
sisters, according to a national study." 
Nearly two-thirds (65 percent) of the 
older siblings were teenagers, and more 
than one-fourth (27 percent) were ages 
11 to 12. No child under age 9 was re- 
ported to be a caregiver for younger 
siblings. Parents overwhelmingly cited 
the child's maturity as the single most 
important factor in deciding to allow 
either self care or sibling care. 




Families shoulder a 
major share ofihe 
responsibility for 
intergenerational 
support and 
assistance 
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(ihiklren in tlieir teens have experi- 
enced a growing independence, and 
manv have gained new financial muscle. 
A majoritv ot older teens hold paving 
jobs. In the summer of 1991, 43 percent 
ot 16- and I7-vear-olds were working 
part-time and 9 percent held full-time 
jobs."'* .\n even greater share of 18- and 
19-vear-oIds worked: 45 percent part- 
time and 35 percent full-time. Work- 
iorce participation is high even during 
the school vear. In januarv 1992, 39 
|)ercent of 16- and 1 7-vear-olds, most of 
whom were enrolled in school, were 
holding down part-time jobs. 

It is not clear to what extent employ- 
ment affects the school achievement of 
these teens. A studv of college students 
found that working less than 25 hours 
per week did not adversely affect grades, 
but increased the probability of not 
graduaung within four years or drop- 
ping out of school.'^ 

What is clear is that teens represent a 
substantial share of the consumer mar- 
ket. Teenagers spent $55 billion of their 
own money plus $27 billion of their 
families' money in 1991, reported Ameri- 
can Demographics magazine.™ Only about 
one in five employed teens contributes 
more than 20 percent of his or her 
earnings to family li\ing expenses. 

Grandparents 

The role of grandparents is also in tran- 
sidon. Gains in life expectancy have 
meant that more older people are living 
to experience grandparenthood and 
even great-grandparenthood. But the 
trend toward nuclear family households 
and independent living obscures the 
importance of extended family ties. 
Most older people prefer to maintain 
their ovm household rather than move 
in with adult children. Indmacy-at-a- 
clistance (even if that "distance" is only 
across the street) is the preferred pat- 
tern of familv relations. Yet the role of 
grandparent can assume manv fonns — 
an emodonal buffer in dmes of crisis; an 
arbitrator for family squabbles; a 
caregiver and provider for those in 
need; or a bridge between past and 
current generations."' 

(Iherlin and Furstenberg, who inter- 
riewed grandparents of children in the 
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Nadonal Survev of (Children, described 
three main grandparendng sn'les: 

1) more than half (55 percent) became 
"specialists in recreational caregiving" 
to their grandchildren (that i.s, enrich- 
ing their grandchildren's lives through 
oiuings and otfier special activities); 

2) more than one-fourth (29 percent) 
carried on a ■"ritualistic," primarily svni- 
holic relauonship with their grand- 
children, .sometimes a result of liN-ing far 
awav from them: and 3) about one-sixth 
( 16 percent) were activelv involved with 
evervdav roudne care of their grand- 
children, exercising substantial author- 
ity over them. 

Divorce tends to increase interaction 
with the custodial parent's side of the 
family, generally the mother's parents 
and reladons."- Maternal grandparents 
of children of divorce are more likelv to 
live with the grandchild or to see that 
child almost eveiy day. Grandparents 
may provide financial support or en- 
gage in parentlike behavior. Children 
of divorce often lose contact with their 
paternal grandparents. In fact, some 
grandparents have gone to court to 
obtain the legal right to visit their grand- 
child after the child's parents divorce. 

Intergeneradoiial Ties 

Our Hicasures of family life and family 
responsibilities are generally centered 
around the nuclear family. But familv 
ties extend beyond the immediate 
household and play a crucial role in 
how the family funcuons. individuals 
often seek or receive help from other 
family members at crucial turning 
points in life such as after a divorce, 
during the purchase of a first home, or 
when failing health demands care. .A 
better understanding of the mutual 
supports and intergeneradonal depen- 
dencies that shape a familv will be an 
important part of public policvniaking 
in the years ahead. 

Intergenerational transfers are a 
complex flow of resources consisdng of 
a mix of private and public resources. 
.Some public programs, such as Social 
Security, transfer resources from the 
vounger to the older generation. Educa- 
tion, on the other hand, represents a 
transfer of resources from the older to 



tilt' vounger gcneiaiiou. Children's 
senices are timded priinarilv bv parents 
and at state and local levels of govern- 
ment. Most elderlv senices are landed 
ihroiiefh federal government programs 
and the personal resources of older 
people and their families. Families share 
resources through direct ioan.s, gifts. 
be(]iie,st.s. or coresidence: or thev ma\' 
trade semce.s such cLS cooking, cleaning, 
grocciT shopping, ciiild or elder care. 
The geographical distance between 
familv members helps, in part, to deter- 
mine the t\pe of a.s,si,stance given bv 
I'amilv members. 

Oiven this complex web of resource 
transfers, it is extremely difficult to 
measure whether the predominant flow 
of resources is from the older to the 
voimger generation or the reverse. 
British economist John Ermisch notes 
that the direction of net transfers de- 
[)ends on the particular instituuon,s, 
government programs, customs, and 
individual behaviors of a population. 
But the age distribution of the popula- 
tion also has an important influence. .Ai 
the population ages, as is happening in 



the United States and other indu.stnal- 
i/ed countries, net transfers from the 
\ounger to the older generation repre- 
^ent a bigger share of the flow."' 

Families shoulder a major share of 
the responsibilitv for intergenerational 
support and assistance — and do so at 
cverv stage of the life cycle. .\ nationallv 
representative studv of voung women 
between 1968 and 1984 found that as 
these women made the transition from 
south to adulthood, the percent who 
received assistance from their parents 
declined, but at e\ery age, parental aici 
alwavs exceeded governmental aid. 
.Sharing a residence was the most com- 
mon form of assistance."' A similar studv 
of voimg men found the same relation- 
ship for whites, but government aid was 
more important than familv aid for 
\(iimg black men."" 

/\mong older disabled persons w ho 
live in the community, over 90 percent 
relied, at least in part, on family and 
friends for care; 70 percent did so exclu- 
.sively.'**' Adult daughters (or daughters- 
in-law) generally assume the caregiver 
role if the older person s spouse is im- 
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AUhmxgh most Americans live in nuclear families, ihey ynainlain contact with a subsLanlial neLwork oj kin. 



available. But women's increased labor- 
force participation has left litde dme for 
family caregiving. Forty-four percent of 
adult daughters who care for an im- 
paired parent are employed; another 12 
percent reported that they quit their job 
to provide care to an older person." As 
the baby-boom generation enters 
middle age, it will face the twin 
demands of support and care of its 
children as well as aging parents. The 
demands and trade-offs ot this arrange- 
ment will be faced by millions of baby 
boomers in the decade ahead. 

Economic Well-Being of 
Families 

The struggle to provide a decent stan- 
dard of living for oneself and one's 
children is an experience shared by all 
families. Yet 33.6 million Americans — 
13.5 percent of the populadon — ^were 
living in poverty in 1990 according to 
government stausdcs. 

Income and wealth have grown over 
the past 20 years, but so has the number 
of persons in poverty. Signs of distress, 
such as homeless families, have become 
increasingly visible (see Box 3). Debate 
flourishes on whether or not we are 
vanning the war on poverty and 
whether families are being closed out of 
a middle<lass lifestyle. One of the prob- 



lems in this debate is diat diere is no 
general agreement on how best to mea- 
sure economic well-being. Each side 
can, therefore, point to some evidence 
to support its posidon. What is the 
current economic status of families and 
what do we know about the well-being 
of families? 

Median Income of Families 

Median family income in 1990 was 
$35,400 — half of all families have in- 
come above this level; half are below. 
This figure, however, conceals impor- 
tant differences by racial and ethnic 
group and bv type of family (see Table 
7). White families, no matter what dieir 
structure, fare considerably better than 
their minority counterparts Family 
structure, however, is also an important 
factor in determining economic status. 

For every racial and ethnic group, 
married couples report the highest 
median income, ranging from $40,300 
for white couples to $28,000 for His- 
pjmic couples. The potendal for having 
two earners in the household increases 
the likelihood of achieving higher in- 
come levels. In all but Hispanic house- 
holds, married couples with children 
report a somewhat higher median in- 
come than couples without children. 
Nonetheless, on an income-per-person 
basis, families without children fare 
better than those with children. 



Table 7 

Median Annual Income of U.S. Families and Households, 1990 



Type of Family/Household 


All 


White 


Black 


Hispanic 


All families 


$35,400 


$36,900 


$21,400 


$23,400 


Mamed couples 


39,900 


40.300 


33.800 


28,000 


No children 


38,300 


38.700 


30,100 


30.200 


With children 


41,300 


41,700 


35,700 


27,500 


Female-headed 


17.000 


19.500 


12.100 


1 1.900 


No children 


27.000 


28.900 


21.300 


22.300 


With children 


13,100 


1 4.900 


10.300 


10,100 



Elderly (age 65+) household 

Mamed couple 25.500 26.100 17.200 18.800 

Male alone 12.900 13.400 7.200 9,700 

Female alone 9.500 9.900 5.600 6.300 



Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, Current PoputoOon Repom P-40. no. 1 74, and custom tabulations by Decision Demoiraphics. 



Box 3 

Homeless Families 



Although the vast majority of home- 
less people are individuals who live 
alone or in nonfamily settings, service 
providers have noted an increase in 
homeless families seeking assistance in 
shelters and soup kitchens. How many 
homeless families are there? 

According to a 1987 study by 
Martlia Burt of The Urban Institute, 
one-quarter of homeless individuals 
are in family units: 15 percent are 
children, 8 percent are tlieir parents 
(overwhelmingly single mothers), and 
2 percent are married couples vnth no 
children. (See figure.) Homeless 
parents are accompanied on average 
by two children. Given an estimate of 
between 500,000 and 600,000 home- 
less individuals on any given night, 
between 125,000 and 150,000 people 
would be members of a homeless 
family. The number of femilies that 
experience homelessness over a year, 
however, is much gresiter than these 
"snapshot" figures would indicate 
because of short-term or sporadic 
episodes of homelessness. On aver- 
age, a homeless mother and her 
children have spent 16 months as a 
homeless family. 

Homeless families tend to be ex- 
tremely poor. Mothers in the study 
reported a mean income of just $121 
per month in 1987, far less than the 
$763 per month used as the federal 
poverty standard for a single mother 
with two children in that same year. 
Relatively few homeless families re- 
ceive income from government pro- 
grams. One-third of the mothers 
received AFDC; another one-third, 
General Assistance. One-sixth of the 
women worked, and about half 
received food stamps during the 
previous month. 

There are many causes of 
homelessness. During the 1980s, there 
was a squeeze on moderate and low- 
cost housing. Recessionary conditions 
and structural changes in the types of 
jobs available put some people out of 
work and made it more difiRcult for 



Homeless Population by Family 
Status in the 1980s 



Pirami,* 
8% 




'Most art modian 

Source Manht R. Burt. Over the Ed{e; tfie Growth of 
Homdemea in the ( 980s. N«w York: Russell Sage Foundation. 
19*1 



them-tq^^od re-empIoymenL Domes- 
tic viq|ence forced some women to 
leavei^b^ewith their children. 

H]^tfae.time they become homeless, 
most homeless families have spent 
periods in the "'broken circle' of kith 
and kin networks."' Or, as Burt writes: 
They may borrow money, leave bills 
impaid, double up with other families 
or with friends, split up a household 
(for example, leaving older children 
with relatives), leave town to look for 
work, and use free services such as 
soup kitchens or health clinics to 
stretch their resources. Research indi- 
cates that currendy homeless people 
have tried most or all of these ap- 
proaches while they still had homes. 
Even with all of these strategies, how- 
ever, they [were] not able to ajETord to 
stay in housing."^ 
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Figure 12 

U.S. Poverty Rates, 1959-1990 
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Median income for female-headed 
families was less than half the amount 
for married-couple families — $17,000 vs. 
$39,900. The greatest difference, how- 
ever, was between single mothers and 
married couples with children. The 
median income for married couples 
with children was three dmes more than 
for a single woman with children — 
$41,300 vs. $13,100. This three-toone 
rado holds consistendy across all racial 
iind ethnic groups. 

Households headed by older persons 
are a special situadon. Because the vast 
majority of persons age 65 and older are 
no longer in the labor force, their in- 
come levels typically drop upon redre- 
ment. For elderly married couples, 
median income in 1990 was $25,500 — 
about two-thirds the amount of all 
married-couple families. For black eld- 
erly married couples, the reducuon was 
even greater — about half. However, 
once the married-couple dyad is broken 
(usually as a result of widowhood) , the 
median income for older persons drops 
dramadcally. Median income for an 
older person who lived alone in 1990 
was $10,000 — an income level that is 
even below that of a single mother with 
children. Marital status not only influ- 
ences income levels of the populadon 
under age 65, it also plays a significant 
role in the populadon over 65. 
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Poverty Rates 

Over the past 20 years, both the num- 
ber and proportion of families in pov- 
erty have grown. In 1970, 5.3 million 
families (or 10 percent of all families) 
lived in poverty; by 1990, 7.1 million (or 
1 1 percent) were classified as poor. 
Poverty rates dropped during the early- 
1970s, fluctuated in the 9 percent range 
during the mid-1970s, and climbed to 
over 12 percent by 1983. Both the num- 
ber of families in poverty and the pov- 
erty' rate for families declined steadily 
during the mid- and late-1980s, but 
both rose in 1990. 

Changing economic condidons 
afifect the year-to-year poverty rate, but 
demographic changes influence the 
number and characterisdcs of people in 
poverty. Whereas elderly persons once 
had the highest rate of poverty, chil- 
dren are most likely to be poor today 
(see Figure 12). In 1959, one in three 
older persons was living in poverty; 
today, the figure is one in eight. The 
Social Security system that is indexed to 
keep up with infladon has played a 
major role in this reducuon.** In con- 
trast, the propordon of children in 
poverty has declined only from one in 
four to one in five. 

Both marital disrupdon and unmar- 
ried childbearing have kept child pov- 
erty rates high. The gradual increase in 
mother-only families has meant a steady 
rise in the propordon of children who 
live in poverty. By 1989, over half (57 
percent) of all poor children lived in 
fatherless families, compared with less 
than one-quai ter (24 percent) of their 
counterparts in 1959."^ 

Some analysts contend that the 
growth of welfare programs since the 
mid-1960s has conuibuted to the 
increase in single-parent homes and 
the number of children living in 
poverty. Research on the links between 
welfare, marriage, and childbearing, 
however, provide litde support for this 
argument.'-"' Among studies that find 
any associadon, the effect of welfare is 
small and does not gready influence the 
overall level of marriage or ferdlity. 

Other analysts contend that struc- 
tural changes in the U.S. economy have 
been a major factor in the rise of child 



poverty rates. The stagnation in men's 
wages that began in the 1970s and the 
proliferation of part-time and tempo- 
rary jobs in the 1980s added to the 
difficulties of families trying to make 
ends meet. Well-paying manufacturing 
jobs on which an individual can support 
a family have declined in number as 
technological advances and competition 
from abroad have grown. 

The fastest growing segment of the 
labor market since 1980 has been in 
part-time and temporary employment. 
x-\lthough many people want part-time 
work, those who must raise a family or 
have no other means of support may 
find that these jobs offer limited security 
and unsteady wages. Not all part-time or 
temporary jobs are low-skilled or low- 
paying, but they generally do not offer 
fringe benefits, such as health insurance 
or paid sick leave. Nearly one-third of 
the nonelderly population who lacked 
health insurance coverage in 1991 were 
in families headed by a part-time or 
part-year worker.'^' 

Rapid technological change has also 
meant that people without specialized 
skills have fewer opportunities for well- 
paying jobs. As employment centers 
shifted ft-om the cities to the suburbs, 
urban minority groups have been left 
isolated from the new job markets. 
Sociologist William J. Wilson argues that 
the declining job prospects for black 
men have discouraged the formation of 
black married-couple families, fueling 
the increase in mother-only families that 
are most vulnerable to poverty .'■''^ 

Demographic factors are interwoven 
with economic factors, however. Entry 
of the large baby-boom generation into 
the job market in the 1970s and early 
1980s increased the supply of labor and 
depressed wages. Erratic oil prices and 
lack of growth in economic productivity 
prevented wages from rising in inflation- 
adjusted terms.'^-' Couples responded to 
these changing economic conditions by 
having fewer children and by more 
women entering the work force. Econo- 
mist Richard Easterlin has shown that if 
the labor force participation rate of 
wives had remained at its 1968 level, 
real family income would have fallen 
by about 8 percent between 1968 
and 1982.^^ 



Income Inequality 

As family structure changes, questions 
arise about the vitality of the American 
middle-class. How are middle-class fami- 
lies coping? Is tlie middle class vanish- 
ing? Will future generations of young 
Americans be able to enjoy the same 
.standard of living as their parents? 

Between 1969 and 1989, the distribu- 
tion of income in the United States was 
marked by an increase in overall in- 
equality. There is a larger share of 
people in the lowest income levels as 
well as a larger share in the highest 
income levels (see Figure 13). The pro- 
portion of people in the middle class fell 
by 8 percentage points. By 1989, one in 
five individuals was in the lowest tier — 
that is, they had incomes less than one- 
half of the 1989 median income (or less' 
than $15,000 in 1989). In contrast, 15 
percent had incomes in the highest 
tier — an equivalent of twice the median 
income in 1989 (or roughly $60,000 
or greater) . 

Education, race/ethnicity, and family 
structure play important roles. Individu- 
als without a high school diploma 
showed a marked decline in relative 
income status; those with a college 
degree were more likely to be in the 
higher tier. Minorities were twice as 

Figure 13 

Percent of Persons with Hi^, Middle, or Low Relative 
Income, 1969-1989 




1969 1979 1989 



□ Low, less than half the 9 Middle, between one half ■ Hi^. more than twice the 
median income and twice the median income median income 

Source; U.S. Bureau of the Census. Cumnt Populaaon Reports P-60. no. 1 77. 



Demographic 
factors suggest a 
slower pace cf 
change in family 
patterns during 
Uie 1990s. 



likely as whites to have low relative in- 
comes, but three times less likelv to be 
in the high income tier. Roughlv 40 
percent of African-Americans and 
Hispanics fell on the bottom nmgof the 
relative income ladder, while only about 
o percent had made it to the top. 

For voimg children {under age 6) 
not living in a married-couple familv. 
the likelihood of having a low relative 
income was extremelv high, regardless 
of race or ethnicitv. In 1989, 66 percent 
of voung white c hildren and 80 percent 
of young black and Hispanic children in 
single-parent familie.s had low relative 
incomes. Although living in a married- 
couple familv generally improves the 
chances of having higher relative in- 
come, many young children in married- 
couple homes are in the lowest income 
tier: two in ten white children, three in 
ten black children, and four in ten 
Hispanic children. If the future lies in 
our children, then these income dispari- 
ties indicate an uphill climb for many of 
our nation's youth. 

Outlook for the 
American Family 

The American family is like a patchwork 
quilt — composed of many patterns yet 
durable and enduring even when it 
becomes frayed around the edges. De- 
spite the diversity and fragmentation of 
family patterns that have emerged over 
the past 40 vears, most Americans con- 
tinue to regard the familv as a central 
component of their life. They may no 
longer live in the seemingly well- 
ordered family world of the 1950s, but 
they are struggling to understand and 
adapt to the new realities of family life. 

Making predictions about the future 
course of the /Vmerican family is a 
hazardous business. The scope and 
magnitude of change in our marriage, 
divorce, and childbearing patterns have 
been enormous, making a total reversal 
of these trends seem unlikely. Yet as- 
suming that future change will continue 
at the same rapid pace witnessed over 
the past 20 or 30 years is also an unlikely 
.scenario. While most people will marry 
and continue to regard the two-parent 
family as the preferred norm, consider- 



able variation will exist, depending on 
social and economic conditions. 

In the short mn, demographic fac- 
tors suggest a slower pace of change in 
family patterns during the 1990s. The 
baby-boom generation, the largest 
generation in U.S. history, is in the 
prime childbearing/ childrearing ages. 
For the next ten years, there is likely to 
be litde change in the overall share of 
families with children. But tlie composi- 
tion of those families — whether single- 
parent, blended, muldgeneradonal, or 
intact nuclear families — is likely to shift 
and change with time. .Although we 
know that single-parent families are at 
greatest risk of'living in disadvantaged 
situations, we have relatively little knowl- 
edge of the step- or blended-family 
model. Because divorce and remarriage 
rates continue to be at relatively high 
levels, these reconstituted families are 
(and will continue to be) a dominant 
force in the life of many children. What 
is more, we need to understand how 
these families function in regard to 
older relatives: will members of step- 
families feel the same sense of responsi- 
bility and obligation toward assisting 
older relatives as individuals who grew 
up in intact nuclear families. The an- 
swer to this question is likely to shape 
our public policy options and strategies. 

In the long run, as we move into the 
'21st century, two demographic trends 
will strongly influence the structure of 
•Ajmerican family life. First, the aging of 
the population — that is, the continued 
growth in the siz^ and share of the 
older population — ^will increase both 
the number of households without 
children and the number of persons 
who live alone. This trend may raise 
concern over public commitment 
toward school bond referenda or other 
public expenditures for children's pro- 
grams. On the other hand, an increas- 
ing number of frail elderly who live 
alone will require more supportive 
services in an era when adult daughters 
hold jobs and are not as readily avail- 
able as earlier generations to be 
caregivers. The political struggle over 
the allocation of scarce resources will 
almost inevitably be seen in terms of 
generational conflict and trade-offs. But 
a better understanding of the mutual 
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supports .irul iiitci clcpciulcm ics iliai 
( XK'iul Ik'voiuI ilu* mirlfiu i.unilv will 
he a k('\ part ol iiu'ctinir tliis ( luilU'iitjc. 

Sccoiul. tlic l".S. iniiiorir^- popula- 
tion is Uuiri' luul ijrowinif. and this ta< t 
places a spec ial spotliirht on ( hildien in 
need. B\ the vear 2000. one in three 
M liool-ai^e chiklren will l)e iioni a ini- 
nontv population. ( oinparecl willi about 
one in lour todav. (Uiild povertv rates, 
however, are two to three tunes liiiflier 
lot 1111110111% children than lor non- 
1 lispaiiK whites, and inini)iil\ children 
are at greater risk ol ifrowini^ up in 
disadvantaired circumstances. .Neijleci- 
m\r the needs ol the next ijeneratiDn 
I an oiilv unden ut America's inve.stnient 
in it.sowii economic luture. 



\ aluint!; the taiiulv should not be 
I onhised with valuinir a particular lamilv 
lorm. Indeed, lamilv life in the l'.)^>()s 
will be marked bv it.s diversiu'. ,\s 
l)lended lamilies become the norm, the 
lesponsibiliiie.s ot familv members be- 
t ome more ( oinplex. more ambiiruous. 
and more open to dispute. .Social leijisla- 
non (or ""pro-lamilv" ]K)licie.s) narrowlv 
desitrned to reinlorce onlvcme model ol 
die American lamilv is likelv lo be sliori- 
sitrhted and have the unintended conse- 
(|uerice ot weakenintj. rather than 
stieniTtheninif. lamilv lies. Recoi,nii/iritf 
die diversitv of American lamilies and 
addiessmt^ the complexitv ot their needs 
must lie at the heart of the policv de- 
l>ate.s on tamilv is.sue.s. 




■^2 mmmmm 
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Discussion Questions 



1 . Discuss changes in family structure since the 1960s. VXTiat factors drive these changes? 

2. Examine age at marriage and patterns of divorce for three generations in your family. How 
well do thev follow the patterns found in the U.S. population as a whole? Explain. 

3. -Assess the implications of granting "family" status to unmarried couples? 

4. Given the authors' explanations for the rise and fall of marriage rates, discuss the prospects 
for age at first marriage for men and women in the United States in the 1990s. Will age at 
first marriage continue to increase or begin to decrease? 

."). Compare marriage, divorce, remarriage, and childbearing patterns among industrialized 
nations. Do vou think that the U.S. patterns will become more (or less) like other countries 
in the future? Why? 

6. Briefly oudine the differences in family formation patterns among racial and ethnic groups 
in the United States. How might these differences affect future population growth? 

7. Consider the "traditional" family model— father as breadwinner, mother as homemaker. wo 
or more children. With this in mind, research family structures and the roles of family mem- 
bers in the United States over the past 200 years. How well does the historical U.S. family fit 
the "traditional" model? 

8. Discuss how changes in family structure, women's labor-force participation, and marriage 
patterns affect the well-being of children. What other factors affect children's well-being? 

9. The authors find that many African-American grandparents play an important role in rear- 
ing their grandchildren. What factors may contribute to this role?. 

10. If you were considering getting married, how willing would you be to marry: someone of 
anodier race? someone whose income was considerably less (or considerably more) than 
your own? someone who was not likely to hold a steady job? 

1 1. How will the aging of America affect family patterns in the United States? What do you see as 
the major challenges? What would you recommend to meet these challenges? 
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Errata 



New Realities of the American Famity 

Population Bulletin, vol. 47, no. 2 (August 1992) 



In Figure 13, page 37. the labels for high and low relative income were reversed The Hah..«. 

Sn tv^cffh " T'"^ r"^""^^ P^P"^-- high relati "n^^e (t^^^^ 

than twice the median income) and the darkest shade represents those with low relXeTn 
come (less than half the median income) . relative m- 
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